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It has for generations been a matter of common acceptation 
in Virginia that the first of the London family of Byrd (or 
Bird, to use the spelling more familiar to the seventeenth cen- 
tury) was Col. Wm. Byrd of Charles City and Henrico, father 
of that rare and fascinating personality, the second William 
Byrd of Westover. From the earliest extant record book of 
Charles City County (1655-1665), supplemented by other 
documentary evidence, emerges a William Bird of earlier date, 
who voyaged overseas probably as early as 1654, spent the 
remainder of his life in tobacco dealings and litigation (or 
“differences”’—the more civil legal term of the period) as 
planter and later, in addition, representative of the London 
Merchant Proprietors of Merchant’s Hope, and on his death 
in Virginia circa 1672, left a widow, who remarried with the 
conventional speed of the period, and a son and heir Thomas 
Bird, who settled in the adjacent county of Surry. 

That this mid-century William Bird was a close relative of 


Note: In order to avoid raised letters and abbreviations employed in 
Record Books and correspondence of the seventeenth century, words so 
written in the original appear in this article in the form they would 
then have assumed in a printed work; otherwise citations are faithful 
to the original orthography. 
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the contemporary John, goldsmith of London, yet lacks proof 
positive, but the evidence of the Charles City county records 
as to contact and association of William of Virginia with 
John of London and the Steggs in Virginia point persuasively 
in that direction.* 

And it was this William Bird, we may assume, who appears 
in a patent of the year 1654 as a headright of the Rev. John 
Dibdall, sometime incumbent of the parish of Southwark, 
Surry, but at this period of the parish of Westover, a charge 
which he held until, or to a time shortly before, his death 
in 1662. As no Mrs. Bird appears among these headrights 
it is probable that Bird was unmarried when he came to 
Virginia; the probability is that he took a wife within a few 
months after his coming to the Colony, for his son Thomas, 
a minor under the guardianship of one Nevit Wheelert in 
1673, was a tithable of Surry County in 1674, and himself 
married and the father of a child, as Surry records cited fur- 
ther on in this article will show. Whether William’s relict 
was born a Wheeler, or whether indeed she was his only wife, 
and hence of necessity the mother of Thomas is a matter of 
conjecture; neither her baptismal name nor the name of her 
parents can now be established. 

But the Surry records reveal that after Bird’s death she 
became successively the wife of William Duke and of Wil- 


* According to a section made in 1698 of an armorial pedigree of 
the Byrd family in the possession of William Byrd, Esq., of New 
York, John Byrd, who married Grace Stegge, had a brother, William, 
who “died young 

William and John Byrd were the children of Thomas Bird (or Le 
Brid), of Brexton, now Broxton, in Cheshire. Thomas married his 
first cousin, Elizabeth Bird, daughter of his uncle, John Bird, of the 
city of London. This John Bird, grandfather of John Byrd, who mar- 
ried Grace Stegg, was also a goldsmith. 


+ It appears in the “Minutes of the Council and General Court” under 
date of March 15, 1676/7, that Nevit Wheeler, who had been a partisan 
of Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., escaped Gov. Berkeley’s wholesale hangings, and 
received a pardon. Wheeler died circa 1685. According to some frag- 
mentary Charles City records in the Virginia State Archives, in De- 
cember of that year, Mr. John Good of Martin Brandon was to present 
an account of the orphans of the deceased at the next court and they in 
the meanwhile were with him “till then to abide.” One of these orphans 
was doubtless the Elizabeth Wheeler whose land adjoined that of Capt. 
Nicholas Wyatt, as indicated by a land patent of April 27, 1686. 
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liam Archer, both of Charles City county. From this suite 
of Williams one is almost tempted to fancy there might have 
been still another William marriage that antedated her alliance 
with Bird. For promptitude in remarriage Mrs. Bird had, 
after 1660, a conspicuous exemplar in Mrs. Jane Sparrow, of 
Martins Brandon, who on Tuesday, September 11, of this year 
1660, buried her husband, Major Charles Sparrow, Burgess, 
J. P., and representative of the London merchants, and the 
Sunday following, that same day when, in London, King 
Charles appeared abroad in purple mourning for his brother, 
she became the bride of the merchant, William Rollinson, who 
engaged in various legal brushes with William Bird. 

And for steady replacements Mrs. Bird-Duke-Archer fell 
short of the record of Mrs. Mary Lawrence, who arrived in 
Virginia with her husband, William Lawrence, and children; 
was granted the probate of the will of another husband, Capt. 
John Freeme,* on December 17, 1655 (p. 23); obtained the 
administration of still another husband, Edward Fitzgerrald 
(Fitzgarrald, or Fitzgarrett), on February 3, 1658/9 (page 
172+), and as early thereafter as September 10, 1659, a suc- 
ceeding husband, Peter Plumer, was permitted by the court 
to take possession of the estate of Mrs. Lawrence-Freeme-Fitz- 
gerrald-Plumer’s deceased son, Arthur Lawrence. 

William Bird established himself on the south side of the 
James in the parish of Martins Brandon, in that part of Charles 
City county that in 1702 was erected into the county of Prince 
George. Not far away from his settlement was the hamlet 
of Merchants Hope, where the Commission of the Peace met 
in the “publick house”, alternately with Westover (on the 
north side) and occasionally at Flower de Hundred. 


Martin Brandon and Westover had been designated as trad- 


* One of Capt. Freeme’s children by a prior marriage married Wil- 
liam Justice; and a daughter of Mrs. Plummer by her first (?) mar- 
riage, Ann, married Francis Redford, later of Henrico county. During 
the Fitzgerald era Ann a ny complaint of her mother for 
offensive language, was required t to apologize to her 
parent on bended knee. 

t In this article “page” refers to the Charles City Record qo 1655- 
65, unless followed by an indication of some other reference boo! 
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ing points by court order, Nov. 5, 1655 (p. 9): “It is ordered 
& apointed that the marketts of this County shalbe held and 
kept att Westover & Martins Brandon (vidzt) from the great 
marsh upward two miles in extent, and all goods and servants 
henceforth imported for sale & to be landed according to act in 
the severall marketts, to be entred with the severall Clearkes 
vidzt Mr Nicholas Perry for Martins Brandon markett & 
Howell Pryse for Westover markett, who are to keepe account 
of the sd entries, being made by oath of the owners or mer- 
chants of any such goods or servants before the next in author- 
ity qualified to the administration of an oath as also to Cer- 
tifie the removall of any goods or servants from one markett 
to another.” 


On February 4, 1662/3 the Justices provided for improved 
transportation facilities between these markets (p. 378): “Itt 
is unanimously consented agreed & ordered that a foot ferry 
be now begun kept & continued by Robt Rouse to ply from 
Westover to Merchants hope & Maycocks as also a horse ferry 
as soone as a boat for that purpose can be procured & pro- 
vided by the contributed guifts of such gents as shall bee 
pleased to subscribe to the purchase thereof And that two 
thousand pounds of tobbo yearely be raised & paid to the sd 
Rouse for the said service & satisfaccon to be superadded & 
rendered him by all travellers not being of the County nor of 
relacon to any of the gents subscribing as aforesd.” 

Bird’s property was presumably acquired largely by pur- 
chase. As patentee his name is found but once* in the Land 
Books, as follows: “* * * * unto William Bird * * three 
hundred acres on the southside of Wards Creek above John 
Walls divident * * said land being due unto the said William 
Bird by purchase of William Havet who purchased the same 
the 7th day of April 1653 and renewed by Order of the Quar- 
ter Court bearing date these presents and also retaken up by 
new rights by and for the Transportation of Six Persons into 
the Colony * * * * (patent dated) June 7, 1656.” 


* Land Book IV, pp. 37-38. 
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The headrights were: Ann Tuck, Edward Clantorne, John 
Hite, John Chapman, William Munteth and Margaret Sweet- 
man. 

On the margin is written: “This Patent renewed in the said 
Bird’s name the 13th of January 1661 & granted by Colo Fra 
Moryson Esq Governor &c Fra: Kirkman.” 

In Virginia, Bird found on his arrival, John Bird’s brother- 
in-law, Thomas Stegg, who, under the style “Thomas Stegg 
son & heir of Thomas Stegg Esq decd” had, on November 24, 
1653, beer, granted a patent of 1,698 acres, “a part of the Land 
lying between two creeks one called the old mans creek the 
other Queens Creek.” The younger Stegg (a name pronounced 
and often written Stagg), with his wife Sarah, was then estab- 
lished on his inheritance and his acquired estate, and was shortly 
afterwards appointed Commissioner of the Peace. 

He is the subject of an early item (p. 3) in the Charles City 
Record Book, June 4, 1655: “According to refference of the 
peticon of Weynoke parish from ye late Grand Assembly to 
this Court for full & finall determinacon & Confirmacon of 
the bounds of the sd parish Itt is ordered by consent & choice 
& for the better Convenience & nearer adiacence of Ca: Tho: 
Stegge and his family and tenants, that the sd Ca: Stegs fam- 
ily and all other Inhabiting below Old mans Creeke (which 
is the Lower most bound of Buckland Dividend) shalbe Con- 
tinue and belong wholly to Weynoke parish aforesd, and shall 
pay all tythes and duties for the future to the sd parish.” 

“According to refference from the late grand Assembly to 
this Court to examine & fully determine the difference be- 
tweene the inhabitants of Weynoke and the Inhabitants of 
Martins Brandon, Itt is ordered according to a former order 
of Assembly that Martin Brandon neck vidzt ffrom Wards 
Creek to Chepokes Creeke and all the Inhabitants therein shall 
from henceforth be an absolute distinct parish of themselves, 
with all Immunities and priviledges of a parish without rela- 
con to Weynoke parish or any other.” 

Capt. Stegg’s relations with Governor Berkeley were cordial 
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both commercially and socially, as is evident from the follow- 
ing letter in the record (p. 144): 
“Sir 

I shall desire you to send the account what tobbo you re- 
ceived the last yeare & what is behind, for I have given Mr 
Price order to pay you what remaines. I will not dispute 
whether the tobbo Mr Ligon paid you for the two servants 
were part of this debt, but leave it to yourselfe who can best 
Judge of itt, Sir if your boate comes downe I would desire 
you to send the Salt-sellers with itt. Pray present my service 
to your Lady 

Your humble servant 
William Berkeley 
superscribed 
ffor my honoured ffriend Mr Thomas Stegge 
(Recorded May 21, 1658).” 

The “Salt-sellers” may have come from the stock of John 
Bird, goldsmith, who a little later wrote to his brother-in-law 
as follows (p. 216): 


“Brother Stegge 

My love: &c. Inter alia. According to your desire I have 
sent 2 lustie lads out of our towne of Edmonton, one his 
father is a shoemaker his name is Tatersoale. I beleeve you 
never met with such an arch youth & the other his father is a 
Chapman. I desire you may write to me if they come safe be- 
cause of my pleaseing their fathers. 

tra The boyes I being so sick could not bind them but 
agreed for eight yeares & have signed & sealed my Indentures 
& gave my varlets order to bind them aboard 
Your everlo: Brother to Comand 
John Byrd 
London 21 8ber 1658 
(Recorded January 11, 1659).” 


This arch lad, with his cobbler father’s ironic name of 
Tatersoale, from Edmonton, Middlesex, on the Old North 
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Road, some seven and a half miles from London Bridge, a 
town later to be associated with Charles Lamb, Cowper, and 
Keats, had, it develops, aroused a controversy as to his time 
of service (p. 215): “Whereas Wm Tottersoll now servant 
to Mr Antho: Wyatt & Joseph Stopp servant to Capt Thomas 
Stegge came into this Country without Covenant apparent on 
their part for their service, And whereas by lettre of Mr John 
Bird of London, a Credible man, & a sealed contract on his 
parte, it appeareth that the agreement with the said servants 
parents or other friends was for eight yeares each of them: 
Itt is therefore ordered that the sd Tottersoll & Stopp shall 
serve and complete the time of eight yeares aforesd from their 
arriveall, except an agreement shalbe produced and proceed 
from England for a different time.” 

Twice more the name of John Bird of London is found in 
this Charles City record book, the second item linking him 
with William Bird of Virginia: 

Court, August 3, 1657 (p. 109). 

“January the 25 1656 then recd upon the account of Mr 
Thomas Drewe three bills of exchange of the day & date 
abovesd wherein Mr Thomas Stegg becomes debtor for the 
sd sum of sixtie nine pounds two shillings & tenn pence to the 
sd Arthur Baily the bills being on Mr John Bird of London, 
so that Mr Thomas Drewe is fully discharged of all debts & 
accounts to Arthur Bayly as witness my hand the day & year 
above. 

Per me Robert Fox” 


The witnesses were Henry Perry and Thomas Stegge. 


The second entry (p. 173), under date Feb. 3, 1658/9: 
“Whereas it appeareth by receipt of Maior John Westhrope 
decd & the oath of Wm Bird here declared that his note to John 
Bird cittizen of London to pay 3 1. sterl: was in lieu of a 
specialty of that sum yet extant among the said Major Wes- 
thropes writings, The Court doth therefore order and appoint 
that the sayd bill-be rendered up to the sd William Bird.” 


(To be continued) 
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A PETITION OF THE INHABITANTS AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS OF ST. STEPHEN’S 
PARISH IN THE COUNTY 
OF NEW KENT 


In 1928, Mrs. Mary H. Pollard, a member of the staff of 
the Virginia State Library, found among the executive papers 
of the year 1683 in the Archives Department, a hitherto un- 
published petition of inhabitants of St. Stephen’s Parish in 
New Kent (now King and Queen) County asking for per- 
mission to elect a new vestry. The petition is published in full 
herewith. 

It would seem that the petition, while discovered in the file 
of papers of 1683, was really prepared in an earlier year. It 
is addressed to Sir Henry Chicheley, as Deputy Governor and 
Captain General of Virginia, who served in this capacity after 
the death of Governor Jeffries in 1678. Lord Culpeper was 
appointed Governor in that year but did not come to Virginia 
until 1680, and after a few months in Jamestown he returned 
in August to England. He reached Virginia on a second trip 
about the last of December or first of January, 1682. Again 
spending a few months in the Colony he left Jamestown in 
the Spring of 1683 leaving Nicholas Spencer, president of the 
Council, in charge, who served in that capacity until the ar- 
rival in 1684 of Lord Howard of Effingham as Governor. Sir 
Henry Chicheley therefore acted as Deputy Governor from 
1678 to 1680, and from August 1680 to December 1682. 

The petition bears upon its face the date 1683 in an evi- 
dently non-contemporaneous hand. Upon the back it bears 
the unquestionably contemporaneous endorsement ‘Council 
Papers, 1682, 1683, & 1684” which would place its date defi- 
nitely in 1682. There is no record in the Journal of the 
Council of State of its presentation to that body. We are 
entirely in the dark and do not know whether the prayer was 
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granted or denied. Judging by its importance and the num- 
ber of signers consideration certainly must have been given it. 

New Kent County was formed in 1654. It covered both 
sides of the York River and the whole valley of the Matta- 
poni and Pamunkey rivers, extending indefinitely westward. 
Its eastern boundaries were approximately the present wes- 
tern boundaries of York and Gloucester Counties. By 1690 
the population had increased sufficiently to justify the for- 
mation of a new county within its territory and in 1691 King 
and Queen County was formed of the portion of New Kent 
north of the York and the Pamunkey rivers. In 1702 King 
William County was formed from King and Queen County, 
the territory between the two rivers, Pamunkey and Matta- 
poni, being given to the new county. Each of these three 
counties extended indefinitely westward to the limits of set- 
tlement and beyond. No definite western boundary was given 
until new counties were formed in 1721, Hanover from the 
upper part of New Kent, and Spotsylvania reaching back from 
the Rappahannock River to include the extreme upper parts 
of Essex, King and Queen, and King William. King and 
Queen and King William were reduced to their present size 
by the formation of Caroline County in 1728. 


In 1680 therefore New Kent still retained all of its original 
territory and was a far flung frontier county, its population 
greater of course at the eastern end and dwindling to scatter- 
ing settlements in the western parts. A list giving the num- 
ber of tithable persons in each county published in the Journal 
of the House of Burgesses in 1682, shows that Gloucester 
County (including the present Mathews) had the largest pop- 
ulation of any county in the colony, with 2,005 tithables, and 
New Kent came second with 1802. Rappahannock (later Essex 
and Richmond) and Westmoreland came next with 1,053 and 
1,041 respectively, the other counties running from 986 in 
James City to 287 in Elizabeth City. Tithables at that time in- 
cluded all free males over 16 years of age and all negro, mu- 
latto, and Indian servants at varying ages from 12 to 16, and 
constituted about 37% of the total population. At this ratio 
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the population of New Kent at that time would be about 
4,870.* 

Immediately after the formation of the county two parishes 
were in existence. Blissland Parish (which may have been 
established prior to 1654) covered the territory south of the 
York and the Pamunkey, and Stratton-Major Parish, formed 
in 1655, included all that part of the county north of these 
two rivers. The rapid increase of population soon compelled 
the formation of new parishes. St. Peter’s Parish was formed 
from Blissland in 1679, and St. Stephen’s from Stratton-Major 
about the same time. No record has been found showing the 
date of its erection but it is mentioned in records of 1680 as 
being in existence. The list of Parishes and Clergy of 1680 
shows that Rev. William Williams was minister of St. Ste- 
phen’s in that year, Robert Carr, minister of Stratton-Major, 
Thomas Taylor of Blissland, and William Sellake of St. Peter’s. 
The territory between the Mattaponi and the Pamunkey was 
taken away from St. Stephen’s Parish about 1683 and formed 
into St. John’s Parish (now in King William County). The 
upper parts of each of these frontier parishes were in their 
turn formed into new parishes. St. Paul’s now in Hanover 
County was formed from St. Peter’s in 1704, and St. Martin’s 
from St. Paul’s in 1726. St. Margaret’s was formed from 
St. John’s in 1720 and Drysdale from St. Stephen’s in 1723. 


King and Queen County at present contains three parishes: 
Stratton-Major extending from the eastern boundary to Heart- 
quake Creek, three miles east of King and Queen Courthouse ; 
St. Stephen’s from that line to Chapel Hill Creek, about two 
miles northwest of Aylett, and Drysdale extending from that 
line through the rest of the county and into Caroline County. 


*See “American Population Before the Federal Census”, by Greene 
and Harrington, pp. 145-6, for lists of tithables in Virginia at various 
dates and estimate of ratio of tithables to total population after the 
Law of 1705 concerning tithables went into effect. Under this law 
no children under the age of 16 were to be included as tithables and 
tithables were estimated to be one-third of the population. The laws 

rior to that date included as tithables certain classes of negro and 
i ll children under the age of 16. Lists of tithables and untithables 
for the year 1699 show that the tithables in Virginia at that time were 
37% of the whole population. 
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With four parishes in New Kent County in 1682 ministering 
to a population of 4,870, the older parishes being much smaller 
in extent, one might estimate that 2,000 were living in Bliss- 
land and Stratton-Major Parishes and 2,800 in St. Peter’s and 
St. Stephen’s. St. Peter’s Parish had 542 tithables in 1686 
as shown by its Vestry Book, or perhaps 500 in 1682, an esti- 
mated population of about 1,350. This would leave about 
1,500, or 535 tithables in St. Stephen’s Parish. This estimate 
is strengthened by the fact that St. Stephen’s was divided into 
two parishes a year or two later. 

The subject matter of the petition shows one of the diffi- 
culties which the Church faced in Virginia. The House of 
Burgesses at its meeting in 1676 under the control of Nathaniel 
Bacon, the Rebel, enacted a law requiring a vestry election in 
each parish every three years, but this law, along with all other 
enactments of Bacon’s Legislature, was abrogated after the 
collapse of his Rebellion. The Vestries, being in the first 
instance elected by the householders and freeholders of each 
parish, continued in existence by electing persons to fill va- 
cancies as they occurred. In this way a generation or more 
might pass without the parish having an opportunity to elect 
a new vestry, and the Vestry, in such a case ceased to become 
representative of the parishioners. As the years passed the 
people became more and more restive under this condition and 
petitions to the House of Burgesses to dissolve an old vestry 
and order a new election became constantly more numerous. 

The petition prepared as shown above just a few years after 
the establishment of the Parish, complained that the vestry 
elected by the parishioners at the beginning of its corporate 
life had been illegally elected. How the election was illegal 
they do not state. The main charge was that the vestry com- 
posed mostly of weak and ignorant men were under the dom- 
ination of a few members whose attitude and actions were such 
that no self-respecting minister could stay among them. 

While nothing can be stated as ‘to the fate of the petition 
or what answer was made by the vestry to the charges made, 
the fact itself of the petition having been presented makes 
clear the method provided for the prevention of abuses and 
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redress of grievances in parish life. Much attention has been 
called to the arbitrary actions of vestries in Colonial Virginia 
and their alleged domination over the ministers. The Colony 
itself, in the lack of a Bishop, provided a method for the cor- 
rection of this evil by way of appeal to the Council of State 
or the House of Burgesses, so that parishioners or the minister 
might appeal against arbitrary actions of the vestry, or the 
vestry against arbitrary conduct of the ministers. The many 
petitions appearing in the records of both Council and House 
and the repeated enactments in Hening’s Statutes for dis- 
solving vestries, show that this method was always available 
and frequently used. There is no reason to think that the 
Colonial Government refused to pay attention to and correct 
such abuses whenever they were shown by sufficient evidence 
to exist. 


G. MacLaren Brydon. 


To the Rt. Honnobl. Sr. Henry Chicheley Kt. 
His Maties. Deputy Governor & Capt. Genrll of Virginia 
And to the Honnobl. Councill of State. 


Wee the Subscribers, inhabitants & House Keepers of St. 
Stephens parish in the County of New Kent, most hum- 
bly Sheweth: 


That your Petitioners have beene for severall yeares past 
burthened wth. an IIlegall Vestry Elected & made up for the 
major part without the Knowledge or Consent of the parish as 
the law Injoynes, and of such Illitterate & Ignorant men as 
are, and have been, Ever Ruled and Awed by one or two par- 
ticulars persons, who are soe Insulting, and of such III dis- 
posed & turbulent spirits & dispositions, That noe Minister 
Cann or will stay with us or teach amongst us, by wch. meanes 
the Service of God is wholly neglected, our Church gon to 
Ruine and Church Desipline & Government. almost Clerely 
laid aside: 

And for as much as our said parish is not Destitute of such 
Able, discreet, and honest men as may fittly supply the places 
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of severall week & Ignorant persons of the present vestry 
according to the good Lawes of this Country, Your Petrs. in 
all humillity Supplicateth your honnrs. that wee may have 
Liberty to Elect & make Choice by Generll. Voat of the In- 
habitants of our said Parish of good Persons (for a new Ves- 
try) as in our Judgmt. may seeme meet & Convenient which 
will Indubitately tend much to the Glory of God, and the 
peace & welfare of the whole Parish. 
And your Petrs. as in all Humillity and Duty bound 
for your Honors. shall Every pray & 
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James Cammell 
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marke 


Henry H. Pigg 
Robert Coleman 
his 
Timothy O Sovey 
John X Lylly 
marke 


his 
John X Cooke 


mark 


Dennis N Scandon 
marke 


Daniel D Scandon’s 
marke 
his 
Thomas X White 


marke 


his 
Samuel Z Conaway 
mark 
Alexander AC Camwell 
mark 
William Finny His 
marke 
his 
Ringing R Gardner 
marke 
his 
William T. Blake 
marke 


his 
Thom. P Plunket 


marke 


his 
Nicholas X Abbott 


marke 


his 
John X Brae 


marke 


his 
John X Dobbs 


William N Harper 
ark 
Rich. MM Williams 


marke 


(Note the peculiar characters used for marks as shown in 


the illustration.) 


Reverse—Inhabitants of St. Stephen’s Parish, New Kent, 


Complain of Vestry—1683 


Jacob Lumpkin—settled in King and Queen County in 1682. 
Died in 1708 and was buried at Lower St. Stephen’s 
Church (now Mattaponi Baptist Church). Newington 
on the Mattaponi River was the original home of' the 
Lumpkin family (Bagby, History of King and Queen 


County, 75-85). 


James Taylor, The Emigrant—Said by Bishop Meade (Old 
Churches, etc., II, 98) to have come from Carlyle in En- 
gland. Settled in Gloucester County, Virginia, in 1657 
and later moved into King and Queen County. Died 
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April 30, 1698. Two presidents of the United States, 
James Monroe and Zachary Taylor, Edmund Pendleton 
and John Taylor of Caroline are among his descendants. 


Robert Pollard—“Probably ancestor of the Pollard family in 
King and Queen” (Bagby, History of King and Queen, 


351). 


Robert Coleman—Was one of four brothers, Robert, Thomas, 
Joseph and John, living in Abingdon Parish, Gloucester 
County, 1674-77. Born about 1656. Died 1713. Sheriff 
of Essex County, 1710-12. Ancestor of one branch of the 
widely scattered Coleman family in Virginia. 


A cursory examination of the Quit-rent Rolls for 1704 of 
King and Queen County shows the following signers of the 
above petition owning land in the county at that date. Other 
signers will doubtless appear upon the King William County 
Roll and there are probably others on the King and Queen 
Roll. Where the name on the Quit-rent Roll is spelled dif- 
ferently from the petition it is inserted in parenthesis. 


George Breeding, 200 acres. 

William Burch, 100 acres. 

John Cook, 50 acres. 

Jeremiah Claiton (Clayton), 325 
acres. 

Timothy Carter, 350 acres. 

Alexander Cammell, 200 acres. 

James Didlock (Didlake), 200 
acres. 

John Derham (Durham), 100 
acres. 

John Davis, 90 acres. 

Abraham Estes (Eastes), 200 
acres, 

Ringing Gardner, 200 acres. 

Joseph Haile, 250 acres. 


William Hanes (Haynes), 494 
acres. 

Jacob Lumpkin, 950 acres. 

John Madison, 500 acres. 

John Major, 400 acres. 

John Major, 200 acres. 

Edward Pigg, 61 acres. 

Henry Pigg, 100 acres. 

Robert Pollard, 500 acres. 

John Richards, 914 acres. 

Dennis Scandon (Scandland), 
1,470 acres. 

William Semore (Seamour), 268 
acres. 

James Taylor, 4,000 acres. 

Nathaniel Vies (Vize), 100 acres. 


Matthew Yorke, 100 acres. 
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FORT NECESSITY 


By H. M. Smith, Jr.* 


There are a number of outstanding reasons why an historic 
discussion of the Fort Necessity campaign should be interesting 
and valuable. 

In the first place, the campaign is little understood by most 
people, which is not to be wondered at since historians them- 
selves have blundered about it. In the second place, it was the 
very beginning of Washington’s public career,—an adventure 
which made him an outstanding figure in our Colonial history, 
and greatly influenced, if it did not determine, his selection 
as Commander in Chief of our Revolutionary forces. In the 
third place, it gives the opportunity to present Robert Din- 
widdie, Lieutenant Governor of the Colony of Virginia, as the 
man who first introduced Washington to public notice outside 
his native state, and placed his feet firmly on the first rung 
of the ladder which led upward to the heights of eternal fame. 


It must be remembered that the French, long prior to Din- 
widdie’s tenure of office, had boldly asserted their claim to the 
whole Mississippi Valley in virtue of primal rights of discovery 
and occupation by La Salle and others. From 1690 the Colonies 
from New Hampshire to Georgia were engaged in unremitting 
hostilities with the Indians on their western frontiers, who 
were instigated by the French in the North and the Spanish in 
the South. The intent of the French to link their possessions 
in Louisiana and on the St. Lawrence by a chain of forts on 
the Mississippi, the Ohio and Lake Erie, was manifest. 

Governor Dinwiddie, viewing with alarm their encroach- 
ments, determined to dispatch a messenger to the French Com- 


* [Governor Pollard requested the writer of this article to represent 
him at the dedication exercises of Fort Necessity Park, July 3rd and 
4th, 1932. He made an address on each of these days and also pre- 
sented the bronze tablet containing the resolution of the House of 
Burgesses, which is reproduced.—Editor. ] 
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mandant of the Fort on the Ohio to demand by whose authority 
an armed force had crossed Lake Erie, and to urge a speedy 
departure. 

Dinwiddie realized that this messenger should be a “person 
of distinction,” of courage, of tact, and of such bodily vigor 
as to be able to withstand the manifest hardships of such a 
hazardous journey, and for this purpose he selected George 
Washington, then a youth only twenty-two years of age. 

Washington records in his journal under date of October 
31, 1753: “I was commissioned and appointed by the Hon. 
Robt. Dinwiddie, Esq., Governor of Virginia to visit and de- 
liver a letter to the Commandant of the French forces on the 
Ohio, and set out on the intended journey the same day.” The 
bearer of “The Message to Garcia” did no better than that. 

The whole of the country over which Washington traveled 
from Williamsburg through Winchester, Wills Creek to Fort 
Duquesne and Lake Erie (now Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio), was then claimed by Virginia as her ter- 
ritory. 

Washington was gone nearly three months and suffered in- 
credible hardships, and had a miraculous escape from death on 
two occasions. In his intercourse with numerous tribes of In- 
dians, friendly and unfriendly, and with the French, he con- 
ducted himself with a dignity, a courage, a patience and a di- 
plomacy which signalized him as an outstanding man, no matter 
what was the situation, the difficulty or the responsibility. 

The French Commandant on the Ohio declined the respon- 
sibility of answering Dinwiddie’s letter, but sent it on to his 
superior officer, Duquesne. He told Washington, however, 
“that the country belonged to them and that no Englishman had 
a right to trade on those waters.” 

Captain Joncaire, a half-breed officer, son of a French officer 
and a Seneca squaw, who previously had talked with Wash- 
ington, told him “that it was their absolute design to take pos- 
session of the Ohio, and by God they would do it.” All of 
which was reported to Governor Dinwiddie at Williamsburg 
on January 16, 1754. 


are 
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Nothing now remained but to make preparations for war. 
The English government had advised the colonies to repel ag- 
gression by force; and when Washington’s journal of his late 
embassy was published in London, it excited not only respect 
for its author, but a firm resolve to meet promptly the hostile 
approaches of France. Dinwiddie dispatched messengers to 
the other colonies informing them of the crisis and urging 
them to unite with Virginia in opposing the enemy’s advance 
on the Ohio. His efforts to arouse some enthusiasm in the 
neighboring colonies over the aggressions of the French were 
without avail. The western country was almost unknown, and 
no other colony felt the danger, or even the violation of 
sovereignty which the French movements implied. 

In January 1754 Dinwiddie wrote Lord Fairfax as follows: 
“I think it is for his Majesty’s service and the protection of 
the settlements of the Dominion to do all in our power to 
prevent the French from building any forts or making any 
settlements on the Ohio. I think it therefore proper to send 
immediately 200 men to protect those we have already sent. I 
have commissioned Major George Washington, the bearer here- 
of, to command 100 men to be raised in Frederick County and 
Augusta.” It should also be remembered that “in 1751 Virginia 
had been divided into four military districts, to each of which 
was assigned an Adjutant General with the rank of Major. 
One of these appointments had already been conferred on 
Washington, then only 19 years of age.” 

Dinwiddie was indefatigable in his efforts to have the other 
colonies join with him in repelling the French. He had been 
paralyzed about this time, and was of course in bad health, but 
nevertheless he wrote letter after letter to each of the Gover- 
nors of New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania and South Carolina, and he also 
wrote numerous letters to the Indians, to the Tribes of the Six 
Nations and to the Cherokee. 

In the light of the subsequent treatment of the Indians, it is 
rather amusing to read Dinwiddie’s letters to his good and 
faithful friend Monacatoocha, an Oneida Chief of one of the 
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Tribes. “I am well pleased,” he wrote, “with the good re- 
port which my messenger Major George Washington made 
me of the fidelity you express both in your words and actions 
towards me and your brethren. I send this as your best 
friend to warn you to beware of the cunning devices of those 
who under the pretence of embracing you do but mean to 
squeeze you to death. Such treachery deserves to be chastised” ; 
and to his brethren of the Six Nations he wrote, “Since the 
designs of your enemies can be no longer doubted of, and since 
they intend to deprive you of your hunting ground on the Ohio 
and to break the peace which they have pretended to maintain 
with us, I thought it therefore proper, as your good friend and 
brother, to let you know that I have given command and orders 
to my officers to join you with some forces if you will take 
the hatchet into your hands.” And to the Catawba Indians he 
wrote, “I am sorry I have reason to acquaint you that the 
French with some Indians in friendship with them intend to 
come down the River Ohio to take possession of your hunting 
grounds on that river and to build forts. The great love and 
esteem I have for you and the other nations of Indians in 
friendship with your father the King of Great Britain and 
these colonies has engaged me to order out to Monongahela a 
considerable number of forces from this place to defeat the 
designs of the French and protect your hunting grounds from 
their unjust invasion.” 

In March 1754 Dinwiddie wrote Colonel Joshua Fry, “The 
forces under your command are raised to protect our frontier 
settlements from invasion of the French and the other Indians 
with them. I therefore desire that you will prepare to go to 
Alexandria on the head of the Potomac River and there take 
upon you the command of the forces accordingly, which I ex- 
pect will be at that town the middle of next month. You are 
to march then to Wills Creek (now Cumberland, Md.), above 
the falls of the Potomac River from whence with the great 
guns, ammunition and provisions you are to proceed to Mo- 


nongahela.”” 
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Dinwiddie had already written to Washington to proceed with 
his forces to Wills Creek, and Washington reached that place 
before Colonel Fry, and proceeded westwardly to the Ohio. 
Colonel Fry, soon after his arrival at Wills Creek, fell from 
his horse and received injuries from which he soon died, and 
the entire command of the forces sent to repel the French fell 
upon Washington, who was now Colonel. 

Our admiration of Washington continues to increase when 
we remember that in March 1754 he wrote his friend Richard 
Corbin, who had held out to him the hope of a commission 
above that of Major, and possibly to be ranked among the 
chief officers in this expedition, as follows: “The command of 
the whole forces is what I neither look for, expect or desire, 
for I must be impartial enough to confess, it is a charge too 
great for my youth and inexperience to be entrusted with. 
Knowing this, I have too sincere a love for my country to 
undertake that which may tend to the prejudice of it. But if I 
could entertain hopes that you thought me worthy of the post 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, and would favor me so far as to men- 
tion it at the appointment of officers, I could not but entertain 
a true sense of the kindness.” 

A short time later, March 20, 1754, Washington wrote Din- 
widdie, “Sir, I was favored with your letter by Mr. Stewart 
enclosing a Lieutenant-Colonel’s commission, and I hope my 
future behavior will sufficiently testify the true sense I have 
of this kindness.” 

This seems to be an appropriate place to let Washington 
express his feeling towards Dinwiddie. On May 29, 1754 he 
wrote Dinwiddie from the camp at Great Meadows as follows: 
“I retain a true sense of your kindness and want nothing but 
opportunity to give testimony of my willingness to oblige you as 
far as my life or fortune will extend.” And on June 10th 
following he wrote to Dinwiddie: “I shall here beg leave to 
return my grateful thanks for your favor in promoting me to 
the command of the regiment. Believe me, Hon»ble Sir, 
when I assure you my breast is warmed with every generous 
sentiment that your goodness can inspire. I want nothing but 
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opportunity to testify my sincere regard for your person, to 
whom I stand indebted for so many unmerited favors.” 

Washington had reached the neighborhood of Fort Du- 
quesne, known then as the forks of the Ohio, when he received 
information through his Indian allies that the enemy were 
approaching. Expecting a collision with them, he wrote to 
Governor Dinwiddie, “we have prepared a charming field for 
an encounter.” This is believed to have been the Great Mea- 
dows or Fort Necessity. 

Washington about this time wrote Dinwiddie, “For my own 
part I can answer that I have a constitution hardy enough to 
encounter and undergo the most severe trials, and I flatter 
myself, resolution to face what any man dares, as shall be 
proved when it comes to the test, which I believe we are upon 
the borders of.” 

Ascertaining that a French reconnoitering detachment was 
near his camp, and believing their intentions hostile, Wash- 
ington determined to anticipate them. Guided by friendly 
Indians on a dark and rainy night be approached the French 
encampment and early on the 28th of May, with forty of his 
men and a few Indians, surrounded the French. A skirmish 
ensued, and M. De Jumonville, the officer in command, and 
ten of his party were killed and twenty-two made prisoners. 
Washington in referring to this affair remarked that “he knew 
of no music so pleasing as the whistling of bullets.” Many 
years afterwards on being asked about it, he replied, “If I 
said so, it was when I was young.” 

The death of Jumonville created indignation in France, it 
being represented by the French that Jumonville was the bearer 
of a message and on a peaceful mission. There is no founda- 
tion for this pretext. 

Here is Washington’s account : 

The prisoners captured at the time of Jumonville’s death 
“informed me that they had been sent with a summons to 
order me to depart—a plausible pretence to discover our 
camp, and to obtain a knowledge of our forces and our situ- 
ation! It was so clear that they were come to reconnoitre that 
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I admired their assurance in telling me that they were come as 
an embassy; for their instructions mentioned that they should 
get what knowledge they could of the roads, rivers, and of 
all the country as far as Potowmack. And instead of coming 
as an Embassador publicly and in an open manner, they came 
most secretly, and sought after the most hidden retreats, more 
fit for deserters than an Embassador; in such retreats they 
encamped, and remained hid for whole days together, being 
no more than five miles from us. From thence they sent spies 
to reconnoitre our camp; the whole force retraced their steps 
two miles; they sent the two messengers spoken of in the in- 
struction, to acquaint M. de Contrecoeur of the place we were 
in, and of our disposition, that he might send his detachments 
to inforce the summons as soon as it should be given. 

“Besides, it was a suite worthy of a prince that this Embas- 
sador had; whereas he was merely a petty French officer; an 
Embassador has no need of spies, his character being always 
sacred; and since their intention was so good, why did they 
tarry two days, five miles from us, without acquainting me 
of the summons, or at least, with something that related to 
the Embassy? That alone would be sufficient to raise the 
strongest suspicions, and we ought to do them the justice to 
say, that wishing to hide themselves, they could not pick out 
better places than they had done. 

“The summons is so insolent, and savors so much of gas- 
connade, that had it been brought openly by two men, it was 
too great an indulgence to have suffered them to return. 

“It was the opinion of the Half-King in this case that their 
intentions were evil, and that it was a pure pretence; that they 
never intended to come to us but as enemies; and if we had been 
so foolish as to let them go, they would never help us more to 
take other Frenchmen. 

“They pretend they called to us as soon as they had dis- 
covered us; it is absolutely false, for I was then marching at 
the head of the Company, and can positively affirm that, as soon 
as they saw us, they ran to their arms, without calling; as I 
must have heard them had they so done.” 
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Being advised that the French had been reinforced at Fort 
Duquesne and about to march against him, Washington fell 
back to Fort Necessity, about ten miles southeast of the pres- 
ent city of Uniontown, Pa. His force amounting to about 400 
men were at once set to work in digging a trench outside of 
and around the stockade which had already been erected. Be- 
fore the completion of his defenses, M. de Villiers, a brother 
of De Jumonville, appeared in front of the Fort on the 3rd 
of July 1754 with upwards of a thousand men, and at eleven 
A. M. commenced an attack. The rain fell heavily during the 
day, the trenches were filled with water, and the men almost 
concealed themselves in it from the fire of the French and 
Indian allies. The Indian women and children were sheltered 
inside the stockade. Washington, as might have been expected, 
fought in the trenches with his men. The engagement lasted 
until eight o’clock in the evening,—nine hours. During this 
time the French twice sounded a parley. Washington, though 
greatly outnumbered and his provisions and ammunition much 
reduced, steadfastly refused to surrender. 


Finally a capitulation was agreed upon under the terms of 
which Washington’s troops were to retain their arms and 
baggage ; to march out of the stockade with drums beating and 
colors flying and to return home unmolested. The terms of the 
‘surrender, however, involved an acknowledgement on Wash- 
ington’s part that Jumonville had been assassinated. Wash- 
ington himself was unfamiliar with French, and the transla- 
tion was entrusted to Jacob Van Braam, one of his officers, the 
only one acquainted with the French language. Van Braam 
was a Hollander who professed to know French. It was rain- 
ing very hard and they could scarcely keep a candle lighted, but 
poor Van Braam was made the scapegoat. He was termed a 
poltroon, and in the Resolution of Thanks to Washington’s 
officers and men passed by the House of Burgesses, his name 
was purposely omitted. Washington, in the greatness of his 
heart, was charitable and was disposed to believe that it was 
owing to his being but little acquainted with the English lan- 
guage rather than the French. 
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It will perhaps be interesting to hear the terms of the capitu- 
lation rendered somewhat roughly into English: 

“As our intention has never been to trouble the peace and 
good harmony which was reigning between two friendly princes, 
but only to avenge the assassination that was done on one of 
our officers, the bearer of a message, and on his escort, as also 
to stop each settlement on the lands of the King, My Master. 

“In view of such consideration, we wish to give pardon to 
all the English who are in the said fort, on the following con- 
dition. 

“Article I. We will allow the English Commander to retire 
with all his garrison, to return peaceably to his own country, 
and he may be assured that no insult will be given to him by 
our French, and we will restrain as much as will be in our 
power, all the savages who are with us. 


“Article II. We will permit him to go out and to take all 
his equipment, except the artillery which we will reserve. 


“Article III. That we will accord to them the honors of 
war, that they will go out drums beating with a little piece 
of cannon, wishing hereby to prove that we treat them as 
friends. 

“Article IV. That as soon as the articles are signed by each 
side they will go out from the English tents. | 


“Article V. That tomorrow at daybreak a French detach- 
ment will file out of the garrison and take possession of the 
aforesaid fort. 


“Article VI. That as the English have no more horses nor 
oxen, they will be at liberty to hide their effects, and to return 
for them as soon as they rejoin their horses; they will to that 
end leave guardians in such numbers as they wish, on condition 
that they give their word of honor to not work on any forti- 
fication in this place, nor on high ground. 

“Article VII. That as the English have in their power one 
officer, two cadets and prisoners that they have taken from us 
at the time of the assassination of Sieur De. Jumonville, and 
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they will be permitted to send them with safe guard as far as 
Fort DuQuesne, situated on the Belle Riviere, and that as 
surety for this article, as well as this treaty, Messrs. Jacob Van 
Braam and Robert Stobo, both captains, will be held as hostages 
until the arrival of our French and Canadian, as heretofore 
mentioned. We obligate ourselves to give you escort to take 
back in safety the two officers (if they bring back to us our 
French) in two months and a half at the latest.” 

One of the main conclusions in this study is that Dinwiddie 
has never been given proper credit for his early recognition of 
Washington’s commanding qualities. It was Dinwiddie who 
sent him in 1753 on the mission to warn the French. It was 
Dinwiddie, who in 1754 entrusted him with a command to 
repel the French, which ended at Fort Necessity. It was Din- 
widdie’s influence with Washington and with Braddock that 
led Washington to join Braddock on his unfortunate campaign 
against the French and Indians in 1755; a campaign, however, 
which greatly enhanced Washington’s military fame. 

Historians are disposed to recognize that it was these experi- 
ences which caused him to be selected as the Commander in 
Chief of the Revolutionary Army. 

It may confidently be asserted that none of Washington’s 
many biographers and no historians, so far as can be discov- 
ered, have given Dinwiddie proper credit for his commanding 
influence on Washington’s career. Without the experience 
and the reputation he acquired through Dinwiddie’s discerning 
partiality, why should he have been thought of as the man to 
head our Revolutionary forces? Why should John Adams of 
Massachusetts have nominated him for Commander in Chief 
and espoused his cause in opposition to John Hancock, whose 
curious vanity made him ambitious to fill the post? It all 
goes back to that message Washington carried for Dinwiddie ; 
to the fight he made at Fort Necessity under a commission 
given him by Dinwiddie; to his association with General Brad- 
dock brought about through the intermediation of Dinwiddie. 
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This also must be said about Dinwiddie. It was his con- 
duct of affairs that brought about an armed conflict between 
British and French forces. “This backwoods fight,” as Vol- 
taire termed it, he says brought on the Seven Years War. 

Dinwiddie’s partiality to Washington was well known, and 
quite naturally efforts were made by jealous souls to interrupt 
that confidence. Washington thought he detected a change in 
Dinwiddie’s conduct towards him, and so wrote him and re- 
quested that he should inform him whether “Col. Corbin has 
taken the liberty of representing my character to your Honor 
with such ungentlemanly freedom, as the letter (which was 
enclosed) implies.” Dinwiddie in reply assured Washington 
that “my conduct to you from the beginning was always friend- 
ly; but you know I had great reason to suspect you of ingrati- 
tude * * * but this I endeavor to forget. However, as I have 
his Majesty’s leave to go for England, I propose leaving this 
(sic) in November (1757), and I wish my successor may 
show you as much friendship as I have done”. 

It is to be hoped that Washington’s great fame may event- 
ually rescue Dinwiddie from a partial obscurity which he does 
not deserve, and place him prominently on the pages of his- 
tory as one of the earliest and most valuable of Washington’s 
friends and benefactors. 
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THE EVACUATION OF RICHMOND 


[This account of the evacuation of Richmond and the entrance of 
Federal troops into the City was written by Mrs. William B. Light- 
foot for her children. Mrs. Lightfoot is a daughter of the late Judge 
W. W. Crump, whose home was on the corner of Broad and Twelfth 
Streets, overlooking the Capitol grounds.—R. A. L., Jr.] 


A conversation between my father and mother in our home 
a few weeks before the Ist of April, 1865, gave me the first 
feeling of anxiety which I remember and was a warning of 
the storm which was to break over our heads in the evacuation 
of Richmond on the 3rd of April. He was on the eve of start- 
ing on a mission to Georgia for the Government in his capacity 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and being thoroughly 
acquainted with all the interests of our poor languishing cause 
foresaw with more clear vision than many others the impos- 
sibility of holding Richmond longer. He hesitated not, how- 
ever, at the call of duty to leave his family and property, but 
took every precaution for our welfare which his unusual pru- 
dence and affection could dictate. I do not remember the exact 
day of his departure, but sad was the parting and heavy the 
heart he carried with him on leaving us without his protecting 
care on which we had always so entirely depended. 

My mind next reverts to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church on 
Ninth and Grace Streets on Sunday, April 2nd, at the morn- 
ing service where all was quiet and peace, and Holy Com- 
munion to be administered, when Mr. Irving, our dignified 
sexton, always well dressed and self-sufficient, came to Presi- 
dent Davis, sitting in his pew and whispered to him. The 
President left immediately, but the service proceeded to the 
end, when our beloved pastor, Dr. Minnigerode, dismissed us 
with the blessing. My mother went home with us children 
directly from church and in the afternoon Mr. Trenholm, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was announced; the same little li- 
brary in which the former conversation took place was the 
scene of the interview which was short but full of intense in- 
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terest. He came to say that the President and Cabinet would 
start at once for some point farther south, Danville, Va., he 
thought ; the few troops that were here would also leave as the 
enemy was advancing and would, he supposed, enter the city 
some time on Monday or probably Tuesday. That was the 
first intimation we had of the import of the message the Presi- 
dent had received in church. It was then early in the after- 
noon and I had been accustomed to teaching in the Sunday 
School of an Episcopal church for colored people somewhere 
beyond Leigh Street. D.C. W. Jones was superintendent and 
Rev. D. Sprigg, who edited the Southern Churchman, took 
much interest in it. I started as usual, considering it to be my 
duty and by no means realizing what a state of excitement was 
prevailing on the streets. I had not gone far before I met 
friends who sent me home, as there would be no scholars or 
school that day, and then began to have many fears and fore- 
bodings not knowing what would happen; many tales of bad 
treatment of the inhabitants had come to us from ‘Norfolk. 
In the meantime my mother had been advised to remove our 
silver, my father’s private papers, etc., to the house of his sis- 
ter on Seventh Street, that not being as liable to be occupied 
by the incoming enemy as was ours, which was near the Cap- 
itol and Governor’s house. One precaution had been taken by 
my father which stood us in good stead now; he had sent for 
an old colored man who had lived with him for many years as 
his body servant before his marriage, and a mutual attach- 
ment had existed ever since; he was a free man, and father 
felt he could trust him implicitly, so told him if we were in 
any trouble to come to our assistance. We sent for him that 
day and gave him many valuables to care for at his house; my 
sister, two little brothers and myself then carried what we 
could of silver, etc., to our aunt’s house as we were advised to 
do. My mother made some strong belts and put into them 
as much gold coin as we could conveniently carry and we wore 
them under our clothing. Father had left a small amount 
with her as, of course, our Confederate money would be of 
no use if Richmond was evacuated. At night fall of that 
Sunday everything was quiet in our home, and though most 
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anxious fears must have filled the dear mother’s heart, I know 
she put her trust in God and committed all to Him, and we 
young people slept the sleep of youth and inexperience. I do 
not remember being waked up at all, but found myself the 
next morning standing in the middle of the room just as the 
sun was rising, having been roused to instant action by the 
explosion of bomb shells and other ammunition in the Arsenal. 
The fearful sound continued for hours, and the fire then kindled 
spread rapidly over the lower part of the town, burning tobacco 
factories, grocery and jewelry stores, and coming as far up 
town as to the court house in the Capitol Square just opposite 
oud home. All this has been often told, my part is with the 
scenes inside the house. The household was soon aroused by 
the sounds which were louder than any cannon I ever heard and 
we all assembled in the dining room. We soon learned the 
cause of the frequent explosions, and did not imagine then 
that the fire would come as far up town, and my sister and I 
had some hats which had been left at a store to be pressed 
into a newer shape, having been worn the previous year; so 
we were about to start out to get them, for come what may “in 
the Spring a young girl’s fancy turns” to hats, even if they are 
a year old, and we who had long been accustomed to hard 
times, had no idea of giving them up. It was then about 8 
A. M. and we did not think the Yankees would come in be- 
fore afternoon or probably the next day. Just then my aunt 
who lived a few squares off came in; I shall never forget her 
face as she told of the excitement on the streets and that the 
Yankees were expected every minute, that she had stolen off 
to run down and tell us good-bye, not knowing if we should 
ever meet again, and that her father-in-law, with whom she 
lived while her husband was in the army, would never have 
allowed her to come unprotected through the streets if he had 
known of it. Of course, we gave up our expedition, and 
thought no more of hats that day. After a short visit she 
took a tearful leave of us, and truly sorrow filled our hearts. 
Our household consisted of my mother, two brothers, Edward 
and Beverley, about 10 and 13 years of age, respectively, my 
sister Fanny, 15 years, a dear cousin, Kate Tabb, of Mathews 
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County, who lived with us and went to school, and myself, 17, 
my old mammy who had nursed my mother and all of her 
children, the dining room servant (so called then, now butler), 
the cook, who had been my father’s mammy, the washer woman 
who had several children, and my mammy’s granddaughter 
who assisted in nursing and cleaning, and was also a good 
seamstress. We could see the fire from the front of our house 
raging on Main Street, and the smoke was so dense the sun 
looked as if in eclipse; numbers of people were coming by 
laden with spoils from the burning stores. Our two boys could 
not be found and several of us stood at the gate questioning 
everyone about them. No one had seen them and moments 
seemed hours as the fire became worse and the smoke more 
oppressive. We dared not go out to look for them, which 
indeed would have proven a hopeless task in the crowd of 
men, women and children who were rushing around to get 
what they could. In about half an hour we saw them coming 
up the street and literally pulled them in and thankful to have 
them safe. They were self-possessed as possible and told of the 
scenes they witnessed on Main Street. While we were stand- 
ing at the gate a cavalryman dashed by, went into the Square 
and I at once realized the fact that I had seen my first real 
Yankee, actually the van of the army which soon came in 
all the “pomp and circumstances” of victors up Governor 
Street. I can never forget the man’s appearance, and the thrill 
of horror that went through me; his blue jacket with the yellow 
stripes down the back is vivid in my mind’s eye today. He 
rode into the Square and in a few moments the Virginia and 
Confederate flags were down and the Stars and Stripes were 
floating over the Capitol. We went into the house, locked all 
the doors, shut the front shutters and felt as if we were in 
a state of seige; just then there was a hurried pull at the bell 
and on opening the door we saw a lovely young lady, Miss 
Cary, who had run from the Governor’s house, a guest there, 
or rather had been spending the night; she scarcely knew what 
to do when she got into the street and found the crowd too 
great for her to venture home, so took refuge with us; she 
remained most of the day until someone came for her and 
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though we had only known her slightly, our common distress 
made us fell well acquainted. We spent most of the day at 
the front windows looking through the shutters engrossed in 
the scenes passing in the streets as regiment after regiment 
passed up Governor and Broad Streets; the negroes were in a 
wild state of excitement, many women rushing up to the sol- 
diers calling them their Saviour. 

All day long the fire raged, till finally the old Court House 
in the Square caught and we watched it burn with increasing 
anxiety. Our house caught fire several times on the roof, but 
with the aid of an old gentleman neighbor and the servants, 
was controlled and did little damage. It added, however, to 
the strain of anxiety and excitement we endured that mem- 
orable day. We tied all the clothes and valuables we could 
in blankets and sheets, ready to move if necessary. The author- 
ities did all they could to extinguish the fire, but not only much 
property, but many valuable papers were destroyed. I have 
often wished that I had picked up some of them that lay for 
days afterwards on the pavements, blown everywhere by the 
wind and partially burned, some record of importance might 
have been secured. One company of soldiers stopped just at our 
gate and had all sorts of things they had rescued from the 
fire on their way through it. I remember seeing a barrel of 
sugar, hams, dry goods, shoes, etc. Many of the negroes 
would beg from them and generally received something. 

Uncle Simon, our butler, was on very good terms with them 
and would steal up and pull a ham or a pair of shoes through 
the railings while they were not looking. We young people, 
in spite of our grief, were amused at many things which oc- 
curred but our dear mother bore the responsibility of us all 
without the support and advice of her devoted husband to 
whom she had always looked with the utmost confidence. 
When night came it was cool and we had a wood fire in the 
large grate in our beautiful dining room, had to burn candles 
as the fire had practically destroyed the gas works. At every 
sound we would start and listen and when the bell rang mother 
would open the door with a lighted candle in her hand and all 
of us watching behind her, trembling with fear. We were not 
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interfered with, however, and it was generally conceded that 
our enemies behaved with consideration under the circum- 
stances. Our faithful Peter, the free colored man, took good 
care of us and was the cause of a good joke we had on our 
dear mother. During that day when we were in much fear 
that the house would be taken possession of (being very large 
and in so convenient position), Peter came in and said to 
mother in a most comforting manner: “Don’t you be scared, 
Miss May, I done tell ’em you is a good union woman!” The 
indignation this excited was intense, we girls could scarcely 
be restrained from hanging a Confederate flag out of the win- 
dow, to remove such a shameful blot from our house and 
name. Poor, innocent Peter had no idea of the result of his 
little fabrication. We gradually grew more accustomed to the 
sight of the blue coats on the streets and after many days of 
seclusion determined to venture out for a walk, but only thickly 
veiled, as we felt we were going almost into a strange place. 
My friend who was with me dropped her handkerchief just 
as a stylish looking young officer was passing, who promptly 
stooped and picked it up; as he handed it to her, he turned his 
head away and held his hat before his face, while she very un- 
graciously received it and we walked stiffly away, as if guilty of 
an act of impropriety. As the days passed by, the fate of our 
dear father was of course uppermost in our minds, for the 
country being in such an unsettled condition south of us, we 
had no tidings of him for weeks. Nothing made a deeper im- 
pression upon my mind than the visits of General Lee to our 
house at that time. After his surrender at Appomattox, he 
came into Richmond riding on “Traveler” followed by all 
the men he met on the way, in perfect silence ; when he reached 
his home on Franklin Street he turned, lifted his hat and dis- 
appeared into the house. But, ah, how tenderly we all hon- 
oured him and he knew he was forever enshrined in the heart 
of every man, woman and child in the Southland. His ap- 
pearance on the streets during the short time he made his 
residence among us was a matter of such curious interest to 
the many strangers in our midst, they would often follow him, 
that he did not go out except in the early morning and at 
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night. Several times just at twilight we had a visit from 
him accompanied by one of his daughters, usually Mildred, 
and he would tell us if he had received any tidings of father, 
for which we were most grateful. We were very anxious 
to have one of the buttons, from the uniform he had worn 
in the war, and he promised to bring them himself. He did 
so; one for my sister, my cousin and myself, putting them 
into my hand with a gallant little speech, as if I were bestow- 
ing the favor instead of receiving what I considered one of 
the greatest of my life; also asking us to pay for them by 
giving him a kiss, which was willingly conceded, certainly in 
my case, with a thrill of reverence and emotion which his 
presence always inspired. Before leaving for his permanent 
abode in Lexington, Va., as President of the Washington & 
Lee College, I carried to him a photograph of himself with the 
request for his autograph; he was sitting in the back parlor 
very busy, had received many visitors for the same purpose 
and spoken many sad farewells, but welcomed me with as much 
gracious courtesy as if I had been the only one, wrote my name 
as well as his own on the picture. I met him again at the 
White Sulphur Springs where he and Mrs. Lee had a cottage 
near ours. Also once at the Old Sweet near the White Sul- 
phur; a great many of his old soldiers came from the sur- 
rounding country to shake his hand; it was a touching sight 
to see him in the parlor there in the midst of those rough 
mountaineers as kind and courteous as to the ladies who were 
interested spectators on the occasion. 

The Reconstruction period from which we suffered as Dis- 
trict No. 1 has been told by others, and after my father’s re- 
turn our lives were spent in comparative quietness; after all 
fear of his being arrested was over, he resumed the practice of 
his profession. The returning soldiers of our army from prison 
and many hardships endured after the surrender, were heroes 
in our eyes and indeed in the estimation of the world. I think 
there cannot be found a better hero than a Confederate soldier ! 


* * * * * 
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Sometime in 1927 a notice was given by the Governor of 

Virginia that a ceremony would be held at the Capitol in re- 
sponse to a letter from Mr. Frederick Asherton Stevens, the 
grandson of the Union officer who took down the Virginia 
flag, stating that he wished to return it to the Governor. His 
grandfather had taken it home with him and kept it in a glass 
case. 
The hall of the old House of Delegates was full of interested 
spectators ; the Confederate veterans of R. E. Lee Camp in full 
uniform were grouped together. Appropriate speeches were 
made by the Governor and others, to which Mr. Stevens re- 
plied in a modest and charming manner. Mrs. Charles Talbott 
(nee Munford) who as a girl had made the flag and presented 
it to the Confederate government and Mrs. Lightfoot were 
present as noted personages. 

When the ceremony was over, the whole company went into 
the Capitol Square and saw the tattered old flag raised to its 
former place on top of the Capitol building amid cheers. The 
flag remained in place only a few hours and was then placed in 
a glass case, where it is carefully preserved. 

Upon his return to Massachusetts Mr. Stevens wrote to 
Mrs. Lightfoot as follows: 


“My dear Mrs. Lightfoot : 

I want you to know how delighted I was to have the honor 
of meeting you. 

I have always been a great admirer of the traditions of the 
southern people and it pleased me particularly to meet one 
who witnessed both the lowering and re-raising of that his- 
toric emblem.” 
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PAMPATIKE AND WINTON 
By Robert A. Lancaster, Jr. 


The Publication Committee of the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety hopes to print from time to time in this Magazine pic- 
tures of Virginia homes or buildings of historic interest with 
a brief account of each. We have selected for this number 
Pampatike in King William County and Winton in Amherst. 
The account of the former is compiled from three sources: 
first from a letter from Mr. Spencer L. Carter, written at the 
request of the compiler, and from the writings of Captain John 
S. Wise and Captain Robert E. Lee. Mr. Carter’s letter reads: 

“In the will of Charles Carter of Shirley, the grandfather of 
General Lee, which is dated May 10, 1803, Charles Carter 
leaves Pampatike to his son Robert Carter in the follow- 
ing language, which I have copied from the will, ‘I hereby 
bequeath and confirm to my said son Robert and his heirs 
forever, the said tract of land known as Vesa together 
with the slaves, horses, stock, etc., thereon . 

“From the above it would seem that the he: at Pampa- 
tike must have been built some considerable time previous to 
the above date. The Robert Carter referred to married Mary 
Nelson, daughter of Governor Nelson of Yorktown, and my 
cousin, Mrs. Marion Carter Oliver, of Shirley, has told me 
that Robert Carter and his wife Mary, probably spent more 
time at Pampatike than they did at Shirley. At Robert Car- 
ter’s death the latter left Shirley to his son Hill Carter, and 
Pampatike to his son Thomas. At the latter’s death the place 
descended to my father, Col. Thos. H. Carter, and from him 
to his heirs.” 

“In an old history of Virginia, which I cannot locate, but 
which was in the library of Mr. Thos. Atkinson, I remember 
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reading that on Goodwin’s Island,* a part of Pampatike estate, 
there were located some of the best preserved Indian mounds 
that could be found. Goodwin’s Island is one of the fields on 
the old Pampatike farm, which was practically surrounded by 
water. The Pamunkey River runs through the lower part of 
the farm, about two miles from the house.” 

“My brother, Tom Carter, who was interested in tracing the 
history of the old place, I distinctly remember told me that 
he had traced back through some records and found that Pam- 
patike was deeded by the Queen of the Pamunkey Indians 
to one Mann Page, along I think somewhere in the 17th 
century.” 

“The old courthouse records at King William Courthouse 
were destroyed in later years by fire, so a good deal of the 
data which might have been obtained through that source is 
not now available.” 

“Before my brother Tom went to college my father and 
mother had a tutor, generally a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, at Pampatike. The latter taught school there, teach- 
ing my brother and some other boys, sons of parents who were 
friends of the family. This went on until Tom left for col- 
lege, and the same program was carried out before I left for 
college.” 

The boys who went to school at Colonel Carter’s have most 
affectionate recollections of him and Mrs. Carter. One of 
them in a letter to Mr. Spencer Carter refers to his school 
days at Pampatike as the happiest of his whole life under the 
vigilant and affectionate care of his father and mother. An- 
other writes “My life at Pampatike was one of the happiest 
periods of my youth. Aunt Sue was a second mother to me 
and to all boys under the roof at Pampatike and Uncle Tom 
was like a father to us also.” 


*“On the banks of Moncuir Creek, just above Warranuncock Island, 
now known as Goodwin’s Island, are two Indian mounds or tumuli, 
somewhat reduced in size by cultivation, yet eight or ten feet high, 
and about sixty feet in diameter. Evident traces exist of an Indian 
settlement in the vicinity, on the Pampatike estate” (Historical Col- 
lections of Virginia, Howe, 1845). 
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It is difficult to get a complete list of those who taught and 
were taught at this delightful old home. The following list 
has been secured from several sources: 

Instructors—Messrs. Hugh Morson, a cousin of Mrs. Carter ; 
Howard Randolph Bayne, later a New York State Senator; 
Richard H. Tebbs, of Leesburg, Va.; John Pickerell; John 
Morris, now professor at Georgia University, Athens; Richard 
Morris; Richard S. Hardaway and Frank H. McGuire. 

Many of the boys have testified to the high Christian charac- 
ter and ability of the above men. 

They were strict disciplinarians during study and school 
hours, but at other times they would play games and hunt 
with the boys. Pampatike always had a good baseball team 
and Mr. Howard R. Bayne was one of its best pitchers. 

Students—Hunter Bayne, brother of Howard Bayne; Sam- 
uel Porcher, afterwards an executive of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Company; Senator William Cabell Bruce*, of Staunton Hill, 
Va.; James Douglas Bruce, of Staunton Hill, Va.; Thomas 
Nelson Carter and Spencer Leslie Carter, of Pampatike; Wil- 
liam Larned Marcy, of Annapolis, Md.; James Lee Higginson, 
of New York; Fergus and Thorborne Reid, of Norfolk, Va. ; 
Spencer L. France, of Baltimore (who was killed by a falling 
tree) ; James Roy Ellerson, of Hanover County; James Philip 
Roy, of Governor’s Island, N. Y.; James Taylor, of Louisa 
County; Shirley Carter, of Charles City County; Kennedy 
Watts, of Maryland; Robert Tomlin, of Norfolk; Hunter 
Foster and William Johnson, of Georgetown, D. C. 

The following were from the North: George Mercer, Wil- 
liam Randolph, C. Barrington Waller and Wilson Stamper. 
The following from King William County, Va.: Allen Caper- 
ton, Hugh and Carter Braxton (of Chericoke), Warner Lewis, 
Benjamin and Robert Munday, Harry Dew, Thomas Garrett, 
O. Baylor Hill, Drewry Coalter, Calhoun and Robert Blake, 
William Bosher, William Hagan, Campbell King, Robert Hil- 
liard, George Meredith, Roger and William Gregory, Aldrich 


*In his book “Recollections,” Senator Bruce refers interestingly to 
his school days at Pampatike. 
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Lincoln and Eugene Clements. The following were from Rich- 
mond: Blair and Robert Burwell, Ellerson Adger, Carter 
Branch, Hunter McFarland Barksdale, Randolph and Wil- 
liam C. Mayo, John and William Ludwig, Benjamin C. Gray, 
Douglas Warwick, Leigh Crutchfield, Henry and John S. Wise, 
Jr., Barton Haxall Wise, George and Edward Kennon, Ran- 
dolph and Bernard Peyton, George and Walter Daniel, 
Legh R. and Charles Page, Edwin ‘A. Palmer, E. D. Chris- 
tian, Jr., Harry Berry, Morris Crenshaw, John H. Montague, 
Jr., Edward Tinsley, Randolph Gilliam, Judge John Ruther- 
foord, David M. Lea, Walter K. Martin, and Chas. A. Rose. 

Capt. John S. Wise in his book “Diomed” writes as follows 
about this home: “As we drove up the long avenue of cedars 
leading to the Pampatike mansion, the boys dashed forward 
with shouts and laughter to announce our coming. By the 
time we reached the house a dozen people at least were 
awaiting us. The merry signal had collected the whole house- 
hold. At first sight the house itself was rather disappointing, 
being merely a jumble of frame structures, built at different 
periods, and without pretense to architectural design or beauty ; 
but within, the residence was so delightfully homelike that its 
unpreposessing exterior was soon forgotten.” 

“The most striking feature which greeted us was Colonel 
Carter. Of medium height, and rather slender build, his clear 
cut military features were lit by an eye with an expression 
which could pass from that of the eagle to that of the gazelle, 
as occasion demanded. About his grizzled mustache and point- 
ed beard played a smile of genuine welcome; and in his whole 
bearing was visible the quiet dignity and simplicity of a country 
gentleman owning, as his father did before him, everything 
about him, and accustomed to command.” 

“At his side stood the mistress of Pampatike with her two 
blooming daughters and a son. Besides the immediate family, 
a young tutor, and half a dozen schoolboys were grouped about 
them. ‘Gracious,’ exclaimed Tracy, as he beheld the house and 
the number it was called upon to contain, ‘they will have no 
place for us. We must go back.’ ‘Never you mind,’ said mas- 
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ter, ‘houses and hospitality in these parts are made of india- 
rubber and can stretch’.”* 

“Colonel ‘Tom’ Carter of Pampatike, as he is caressing called 
by the thousands who know, honor and love him, is a direct 
lineal descendant of that John Carter of Corotoman, who came 
to Virginia in 1649; who was the trusted friend of Lord Fair- 
fax; and whose descendants are more numerous today in the 
Old Dominion than those of any other two men who ever be- 
gat or begot upon her soil. As a boy, Tom was sent to Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and took his degree there, little dream- 
ing how soon his military knowledge would be needed. With 
the death of the old folks came his inheritance of Pampatike ; 
and who so fitted to be the mistress as beautiful and beloved 
Sue Roy of Gloucester?{ It has been said of her, that she 
was so good and kind and true, as well as beautiful, that even 
her many rejected lovers bore her no grudge in their disap- 
pointment and still remained her warm admirers.” 

Capt. Robert E. Lee in his “Recollections and Letters of 
General Lee” says, “He (General Lee) mounted old Traveller 
and unattended rode down to Pampatike—some twenty-five 
miles—to pay a visit of several days to his relations there. 
This is an old Carter property belonging to Colonel Thomas 
H. Carter, who had but lately returned from Appomattox 
Court House. He was living there with his wife and children. 
Colonel Carter, whose father was a first cousin of General 


*As an example of the hospitality prevailing in many Virginia 
homes at that time, especially at this one, it will be of interest to 
know that an aunt of Colonel Carter went to visit him and his wife 
for a few days and at their insistance spent the balance of her life 
there, as a member of the family. A room was added to the house 
to accommodate her. 


+ James H. Roy, of Green Plains, Mathews County, Virginia, was 
son of Mungo Roy, of Locust Grove, Caroline County (whose father, 
Dr. Mungo Roy, of Scotland, was the first of the family to settle in 
Virginia). He represented Mathews in the House of Delegates in 
1818-1819. He was succeeded as master of Green Plains by his son, 
William Henry Roy, who also represented Mathews County in the 
Legislature in 1832-34, and was twice married—first to Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Seddon, of Fredericksburg, and was father of Mrs. John 
C. Rutherfoord, of Rock Castle, and Mrs. Thomas H. Carter, of Pam- 
patike (Historic Virginia Homes and Churches). 
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Lee’s, entered the Army of Northern Virginia in the spring 
of 1861, as Captain of the King William Battery, rose grade 
by grade .by his skill and gallantry and surrendered in the 
spring of 1865, as Colonel and Chief of Artillery of his corps 
at that time. He was highly esteemed and much beloved by 
my father, and our families had been intimate for a long time.” 

“Pampatike is a large, old fashioned plantation, lying along 
the Pamunkey River, between Piping Tree and New Castle 
ferries. Part of the house is very old, and, from time to time, 
as more rooms were needed, additions have been made, giving 
the whole a very quaint and picturesque appearance. At the 
old fashioned dinner hour of thre o’clock, my father, mounted 
on Traveller, unannounced, unexpected, and alone, rode up to 
the door. The horse and rider were at once recognized by 
Colonel Carter, and he was gladly welcomed by his kinfolk. I 
am sure the days passed here were the happiest he had spent for 
many years. My father, Colonel Carter tells me, enjoyed every 
moment of his stay. There were three children in the house, 
the two youngest little girls five and three years old. These 
were his special delight.” 

“About six miles from Pampatike on the same river is ‘Cher- 
icoke’, another old Virginia homestead, which had belonged 
to the Braxtons for generations, and, at that time, was the 
home of Corbin Braxton’s widow. General Lee was invited 
to dine there. This old Virginia house had long been noted 
for its lavish hospitality and bountiful table. Mrs. Braxton 
had never realized that the war should make any change in 
this respect, and her table was still spread in those days of 
desolation as it had been before the war when there was plenty 
in the land. So we sat down to a repast composed of all the 
good things for which that county was famous. As they re- 
turned to Colonel Carter’s home General Lee said, “Thomas, 
there was enough dinner today for twenty people. All this 
will now have to be changed; you cannot afford it; we shall 
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In 1771 Colonel Joseph Cabell (1732-1798), son of Dr. 
William Cabell, of Liberty Hall in Nelson County, moved his 
residence to Winton, in Amherst County, near New Glasgow, 
and about two and a half miles east of the Court House. He 
must have owned the property prior to that date for his daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, was married there in 1769 to William Meg- 
ginson. 

Colonel Cabell married in 1752 Mary Hopkins, daughter of 
Dr. Arthur Hopkins, of Amherst County. Cabell was a bur- 
gess from Buckingham from 1768 to 1771 and in December, 
1771, he was elected a representative of Amherst in the House 
of Burgesses and was continued in that office until its final 
dissolution in 1775. He was a member from Ambherst of the 
Convention of December 1, 1775-January 20, 1776. In 1772 
he was a vestryman in Amherst Parish. 

Colonel Cabell was paymaster of the troops commanded by 
General Andrew Lewis, who fought the celebrated battle of 
Point Pleasant. Mr. Alexander Brown says he does not know 
by whom he was appointed and adds, “but this I know, that he 
paid them and that in specie for I saw and read many of the 
receipts the soldiers had given him and which were in the pos- 
session of my father who was one of the executors of his 
estate. The money was paid at Fincastle Court House when 
that county embraced the whole of what is now the state of 
Kentucky and all the southwestern part of Virginia. The 
money was transferred there in wagons the first that ever 
turned a wheel in that part of the country and was attended 
by a strong military guard.” 

He commanded a regiment of militia at the siege of York- 
town and was present at the surrender of Cornwallis. The 
students of William and Mary College were formed into a 
company and it was attached to his regiment. 

In 1779 Colonel Cabell sold Winton and went to live at his 
farm near Buckingham Court House called “Variety Shades”. 
Colonel Samuel Meredith, Jr., was the purchaser. 
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Dr. William Cabell, as his second wife, married on September 
30, 1762, Mrs. Margaret Meredith, widow of Samuel Mere- 
dith, Sr., of Hanover County. 

Colonel Samuel Meredith, Jr., was born in Hanover in 1732. 
He was Captain in a company in Colonel William Byrd’s, III, 
regiment—French and Indian War, 1758. In 1775 he was 
Captain of the independent company of Hanover and on May 
2nd resigned this captaincy to his brother-in-law, Patrick 
Henry.* On May 4th he was a witness to Patrick Henry’s 
receipt to Corbin for £330 “as compensation for the gunpowder 
taken by Lord Dunmore”. 

Colonel Meredith was a member of the Convention of De- 
cember 1, 1775. He was appointed Colonel of the First Bat- 
talion of Minute-Men by the Convention of 1776. In 1778 he 
subscribed £500 to the old Washington Henry Academy of 
Hanovertown, and was for several years president of the Board 
of Trustees. He had long been a vestryman of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Hanover. On December 29, 1780, the vestry held a 
meeting “to elect a vestryman in the room of Samuel Mere- 
dith, Gent. who has removed out of the parish”. He was one 
of the trustees of Warminster Academy from 1791; was long 
a justice of the peace of Amherst and for some years before 
his death the presiding justice; was high sheriff in 1807. He 
died December 22, 1808, and was buried at Winton. 
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* Colonel Meredith married Jane Henry. 
References: The Cabells and Their Kin, by Alexander Brown; 
Meade’s Old Churches and Families of Virginia. 
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THE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH IN VIRGINIA AND 
THE REVOLUTION 


By G. MacLaren Brydon, 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia. 


(Continued ) 


(Note.—It is hoped that the publication of this list will bring to 
light further information about the clergy listed, or others who may 
perhaps have been in Virginia during this period. The compiler will be 
very grateful for any further information that is reported to him.) 


Husarp, Witu1aM: Son of James Hubard. Student, W. & 
M. College, 1759-62. Ordained 1766. Licensed for Vir- 
ginia April 28, 1766. K. B. Va.,* May 1, 1766. Minister 
of Warwick Parish, Warwick County, 1773-76, circa. 
Rector of Newport Parish, Isle of Wight County after 
the Revolution until his death in 1802 (Goodwin). 

One of the thirteen ministers who signed the Asso- 
ciation signed by members of the House of Burgesses 
May 27, 1774, in protest against the closing of the Port 
of Boston (Journals House of Burgesses, 1773-76, p. xiv). 

Listed as loyal to the American cause on Dunn’s List. 


Hurt, Joun: Licensed for Virginia for Trinity Parish, Dec. 
21, 1774. K. B. Va., Jan. 18, 1775. Recorded on Dash- 
iell’s List as being in Jefferson County in 1775 (Goodwin). 

Chaplain Sixth Virginia Regiment, Oct. 1, 1776. Bri- 
gade Chaplain August 18, 1778, to close of the War. 
Chaplain United States Army, March 4, 1791. Resigned 
April 30, 1794 (Heitman, Historical Register of Officers 
of the Continental Army). 


*K. B. Va., i. e., King’s Bounty of £20 given to help defray the 
expenses of a minister coming to Virginia. 


|| 
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See record of advanced salary paid him by the State of 
Virginia, (i. e. salary paid in addition to that received 
under the Continental establishment), in Revolutionary 
Soldiers, Vol. IV, and grant of military lands in List of 
First Arrangement of Military Claims, both in Va. State 
Library. He received 7,000 acres of land for his service 
of about seven years, under the first allocation. 


Jarrett, Devereux: Born in New Kent County, Jan. 6, 1733, 


the son of Robert and Sarah Jarrett. Self-educated, large- 
ly, and among Presbyterian surroundings. Ordained by 
the Bishop of London, deacon on Christmas, 1762, and 
priest one week later. Licensed for Virginia Dec. 28, 1762. 
K. B. Va., Jan. 26, 1763. Minister of Bath Parish, Din- 
widdie County, from August, 1763, until his death on Jan. 
29, 1801. One of the leaders in the beginning of the 
Methodist movement in Virginia (Goodwin; Life of 
Devereux Jarrett ; Bennett, History of Methodism in Vir- 
ginia). 

He received pay for two guns for the use of the Amelia 
Minutemen on June 18, 1776. (Journal of the Council of 
the State of Virginia, I, 26). 

Listed as loyal to the American cause on Dunn’s List. 


Jounson, Tuomas: Son of Thomas Johnson of Instones, 


County Stafford, England, born 1748. Matriculated Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, Dec. 17, 1770. Minister of Corn- 
wall Parish, Charlotte County, 1773-87, circa (Goodwin). 

He was published as an enemy to America by the County 
Committee of Safety of Charlotte County in 1775 for 
having drunk a health to King George over a glass of grog 
in a tavern, and for dealing with a merchant who had vio- 
lated the Association. (Clarke and Force, American Ar- 
chives, 4th Series, Vol. III, Cols. 1690-91; Richmond Col- 
lege Historical Papers, Vol. I, p. 186, Note; Va. Gazette, 
Dec. 9, 1775). 

He wrote the following statement to the Charlotte 
County Committee of Safety on Jan. 30, 1776: “My hav- 
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ing drunk success to the British Arms as well as having 
continued to deal with Mr. McConnico, a then violator of 
the Association, . . . gives me real concern. I solemnly de- 
clare it was done inadvertently. All my dependence, my 
nearest and dearest connections are in this country and I 
expect to share with the Americans in the present unhappy 
contest, whether the event proves good or bad. If the most 
unfeigned sorrow for having made use of an unguarded 
expression joined to the most determined resolution of pro- 
moting the interest, happiness and prosperity of America, 
(according to the best of my power and capacity), can 
obtain your forgiveness, I shall then think myself extreme- 
ly happy in being reestablished in the good graces of my 
country.” This apology was accepted and approved by 
the Committee of Safety, and ordered to be published in 
the Va. Gazette. (Clarke and Force, American Archives, 
4th Series, Vol. IV, Cols. 884-85). 

“Rev. Thomas Johnson, a British sympathizer in 1775, 
but in 1776 decided to share with the Americans whether 
the event proved good or bad” (Dunn’s List). 


Jones, Epwarp: Son of Richard Jones of Gloucester County ; 
(another record says, “of Caroline County”). Student W. 
& M. College, 1767. Licensed for North Carolina, May 
29, 1769. Missionary of the S. P. G., stationed at St. 
Stephen’s, Johnston Co., N. C., 1769-70. Minister of St. 
Mark’s Parish, Culpeper County, 1773-77. Rector of 
North Farnham Parish, Richmond County, 1786-87 (Good- 
win). 

He was forced to resign St. Mark’s Parish in 1777 
through misconduct. “The Parish of St. Mark’s, Cul- 
peper, is become vacant by the misconduct of the late in- 
cumbent” (Adv. in Va. Gazette, March 14, 177). 

He was presented for ecclesiastical trial in North Farn- 
ham Parish in 1786, and vestrymen of adjoining parishes 
were appointed on a court to examine him; offence not 
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stated (Vestry Books of Christ Church, Lancaster, and 
Wicomico Parishes). No record found of the trial. 
Listed as loyal to the American cause on Dunn’s List. 


Jones, EMMANUEL, Jr. Son of Rev. Emmanuel Jones, Sr., 
of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County. Master of the 
Indian School, W. & M. College 1755-77. Died before 
1782 (Goodwin). 

Listed as a Tory on Dunn’s List. 


Jones, EMMANUEL, III.: Grandson of Rev. Emmanuel Jones, 
Sr., and nephew of Rev. Emmanuel Jones, Jr. Student 
W. & M. College, 1772-74. Licensed for Virginia, for St. 
Bride’s Parish, Sept. 21, 1774. K. B. Va., Nov. 16, 1774. 
Minister of St. Bride’s Parish, Norfolk County, 1776. Had 
a parish in King William County, probably St. David's 
Parish, from date not known until his death, before 1787. 


Jones, Joun: Licensed for America in general, June 19, 1750. 
Second Minister of Augusta Parish, Augusta County, from 
1752 until 1777, or later. He continued as Rector after 
taxes for the support of the Church were abolished, Jan. 
1, 1777, and was “supported by contract” (Goodwin; Ves- 
try Book Augusta Parish). 


KENNER, RopHAM: Student W. & M. College, 1759-60, (un- 
less this was another of the same names). Ordained prob- 
ably in 1772. Licensed for Virginia for Hampshire Par- 
ish, Sept. 21, 1772. K. B. Va., Oct. 10, 1772. Minister of 
Hanover Parish, King George County, 1780-85. After- 
wards lived in Fauquier County (Goodwin). 


Kiuc, SamueL: Son of Rev. George Samuel Klug, pastor 
of Old Hebron Lutheran Church in Madison County, Vir- 
ginia, 1739-64 (Cassell and Finck, History of the Luth- 
eran Church in Virginia and East Tennessee, p. 38). 
Usher at W. & M. College in 1766. Licensed for Vir- 
ginia June 11, 1768. K. B. Va., June 21, 1768. Min- 
ister of Christ Church Parish, Middlesex County, 1768- 
95 (Goodwin). 
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One of the thirteen ministers who signed the Associa- 
tion signed by members of the House of Burgesses May 
27, 1774, in protest against the closing of the Port of 
Boston (Journals House of Burgesses, 1773-76, p. xiv). 

Listed as loyal to the American cause on Dunn’s List. 


LeicH, Witt1AM: Born at West Point, Virginia, 1748 or 


1749; son of Ferdinando Leigh, of King and Queen Coun- 
ty. Student W. & M. College, 1763-69. Studied at Edin- 
burgh University. Ordained, 1772. Licensed for Vir- 
ginia for Shelburne Parish, March 16, 1772. K. B. Va., 
April 28, 1772. Minister of Manchester Parish, Chester- 
field Parish, 1774-75, circa. Minister of Dale Parish, 
Chesterfield County from 1775, circa, until his death in 
1786 or 1787. Married Elizabeth, dau. of Benjamin Wat- 
kins (Goodwin). 

One of the thirteen ministers who signed the Associ- 
ation signed by members of the House of Burgesses on 
May 27, 1774, in protest against the closing of the Port 
of Boston (Journals House of Burgesses, 1773-76, p. xiv). 


Listed as loyal to the American cause on Dunn’s List. 


LELAND, JoHN: Became minister of Wicomico Parish, North- 


umberland County, March 11, 1744-45. He had a son of 
the same name, student at W. & M. College in 1772, or- 
dained 1775 and licensed for Virginia for Wicomico Par- 
ish, April 11, 1775. K. B. Va., April 25, 1775. The 
Vestry of Wicomico Parish on Nov. 24, 1774, ordered 
“That in case of the death or resignation of the Rev. John 
Leland, we do agree to take his son John Leland, Jr., 
after being duly ordained, as his successor”. The Vestry 
Book gives no indication whether or not John Leland, Sr., 
died or resigned, so it is not clear whtther the son suc- 
ceeded his father. One or the other remained as Rector of 
the Parish until 1788 or 1789. The Parish was advertised 
in the Va. Gazette in April 1789 as being vacant. 


Listed as loyal to the American cause on Dunn’s List. 
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Lunan, Patrick: Licensed for Virginia Dec. 23, 1759. K. 
B. Va., Jan. 29, 1760. He and Rev. Gronow Owen min- 
istered alternately for one year, 1760, in St. Andrew’s 
Parish, Brunswick County. Minister of the Upper Par- 
ish, Nansemond County, 1760-74, and perhaps later (Good- 
win). 

Lunpiz, ALEXANDER, (or Thomas): Licensed for Virginia 
Dec. 7, 1767. K. B. Va., Jan. 7, 1768. Minister of St. 
Andrew’s Parish, Brunswick County 1769-87, and later. 
Became a Methodist after the Revolution (Goodwin). 

Listed as Chairman of the Brunswick County Commit- 
tee of Safety, on Dunn’s List, and as loyal to the American 
Cause. 


Lyon, Joun: Son of Matthew, of Warrington, Lancashire, 
born about 1725. Matriculated Queen’s College, Oxford, 
May 19, 1743. (Another record states that New England 
was the place of his nativity). Licensed for New England 
June 29, 1765. K. B. New England, July 11, 1764. Mis- 
sionary of the S. P. G. at Lewes, Delaware, 1769-74. 
Resigned that year. Minister of St. George’s Parish, Ac- 
comack County from 1774 until the close of the Revolu- 
tion. Convicted by a Court-martial in 1781 of aiding 
the enemy, and was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
Appeal was made to Governor Nelson to remit the sen- 
tence. (New England is mention in this appeal as the 
place of his nativity) (Goodwin). 

After the appeal to Gov. Nelson, John Lyon was re- 
moved to Richmond, and given permission to live any- 
where in the upper country, twenty miles above Richmond, 
upon giving proper bond. Governor Harrison in 1782 
ordered the State’s Attorney of Accomack County to make 
further investigation of his offences. (Letters of the Gov- 
ernors of Virginia, Vol. III, pp. 83, 84, 85, 86, 152. See 
also a number of letters concerning him in Calendar of 
Va. State Papers, Vol. II). He was eventually allowed 
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9. K. to return to Accomack (Eckenrode, The Revolution in 
n min- Virginia, pp. 254-55). 
drew’s Lytu, Jonn: Born at Newton Pickering, Yorkshire. B. A. 
r Par- Clare College, Cambridge, 1756. Licensed for Virginia, t 
Good- Oct. 10, 1763. K. B. Va., Dec. 8, 1763 (Goodwin). 
He went to South Carolina in 1767, and left that Col- ‘ 
rginia ony the same year (Dalcho, Hist. of the P. E. Church in P 
of St. South Carolina, p. 434). ' 
later. He was resident in Harrodsburg, Colony of Transyl- j 
'). vania, (later Kentucky County), in 1775, and was elected ' 
mmit- a representative of that settlement in the Transylvania 
rican Legislature, which assembled May 23, 1775. Took part in 


that Assembly, and preached before it May 28th and June 
shire, 4th (George W. Rancke, Boonesborough, 30, 31, 178, 196- 
ford, 212, passim). This service on May 28, 1775, was said 
by Mr. Rancke to be the first religious service on the soil 


land 
fend of Kentucky; but as Mr. Lyth was living in Harrodsburg 
Mis- the presumption would be that he was minister there. 
9-74. “The first clergyman ever in Kentucky was the Rev. 
, Ac- ..John Lyth, who came to Harrodsburg in April, 1775” 
volu- (Collins, History of Kentucky, Vol. I, 515. See also other 
ding references in same work). 
nent. Was Chaplain of the Virginia Militia in the expeditions 
sen- against the Cherokee Indians in 1776 and 1777 (Va. State 
the Library Records, War, 23, (1777). Library Report, 1912, 
p. 280). 

re- See Letter from him to Col. William Preston, April 3, 
any- 1777, in which he stated that he had enlisted as Chaplain 
ond, in Col. Russell’s Regiment. This letter was presented in 
782 the Court of Washington County and probated as his will 
ake in December, 1781. Inventory of his estate filed in Court. 
ala April, 1782 (Summers, Annals of Southwest Virginia, 
we 1769-1800, 568, 1099). 

of In October, 1777, he became surgeon of the 13th Vir- 


ial ginia Regiment of which Rev. Alexander Balmaine was 
Chaplain. He died in the service Jan. 15, 1778 (Pay-roll 
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of 13th Regiment for Jan., 1778, in Va. State Library, 
W. D., 247-1). Was killed by Indians (Rancke, Boones- 
borough). 

Surgeon 13th Va. Regiment, Ist October, 1777. Died 
13th January, 1778 (Heitman, Historical Register of Offi- 
cers of the Continental Army). 


McCroskey, SAMUEL SmiTH: Licensed for Virginia for 
Christ Church Parish, Sept. 21, 1772. K. B. Va., Dec. 
16, 1772. Minister of Hungar’s Parish, Northampton 
County, 1774-1803. Was prominent in early Diocesan 
Conventions, and a Deputy to the General Convention of 
the P. E. Church (Goodwin). 

One of the thirteen ministers who signed the Associa- 
toin signed by members of the House of Burgesses on May 
27, 1774, in protest against the closing of the Port of 
Boston (Journals, House of Burgesses, 1773-76, p. xiv). 

Elected a member of the Northampton County Commit- 
tee of Safety, Dec. 13, 1774, was Chairman in 1775 (Clarke 
and Force, American Archives, 4th Series, Vol. I, col. 
1044; Vol. III, Cols. 1669-71). 

A letter written to him as the Chairman of the North- 
ampton County Committee of Safety, by the Council of 
Virginia, July 30, 1776 (Journal of the Council of the 
State of Virginia, I, 100). 


McKay, WixtiaMm, (spelled also McCoy): K. B. Va., Jan. 
8, 1735-36. Minister of Hanover Parish, King George 
County, from 1737 to 1747 or later. Minister of North 
Farnham Parish, Richmond County, from 1754 to 1774, 
and perhaps later. Married, Barbara, dau. of Major John 
Fitzhugh, of Marmion (Goodwin, and List of Clergy of 
1774). 

McKay, FitznucH: Chaplain of the 15th Virginia Regi- 
ment, April 25, 1777. This Regiment was designated the 
llth Va., Sept. 14, 1778. Resigned October Ist, 1778. 
(Heitman, Historical Register of Officers of the Conti- 
nental Army). (Was he a son of William McKay, above?) 
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MacRag, CHRISTOPHER: Born in Scotland, educated at Edin- 


burgh University. Licensed for Virginia, Dec. 23, 1765. 
K. B. Va., Jan. 2, 1766. Was minister in Surry County 
for several years. Minister of Littleton Parish, Cumber- 
land County, from 1773 and probably before, until 1787 
and perhaps a year or so later (Goodwin). 

He was attacked by ruffians, bound and severely beaten, 
on account of his Tory sympathies. A petition was sent to 
the Legislature in 1780 to forbid his preaching, but he was 
defended by Patrick Henry, who presented a counter pe- 
tition from Mr. McRae’s parishioners, who petitioned that 
he might continue in his parish, because “although pre- 
vented by conscientious scruples from taking the oath (of 
allegiance to the Commonwealth), he is a most benevolent 
man, a pattern of piety, and one who wished liberty and 
happiness to all mankind”. He died in 1808 (Meade, II, 
35-38, 445). 


McRoserts, ARCHIBALD: Born in Scotland. Licensed for 


Virginia Feb. 25, 1761. K. B. Va., March 5, 1761. Min- 
ister of Dale Parish, Chesterfield County, 1773-75, circa. 
Minister of St. Patrick’s Parish, Prince Edward County, 
1776-79. Dissented from the Established Church in 1779 
and formed an independent body. Later joined the Pres- 
byterians (Goodwin). 

Listed as Chairman of the Chesterfield County Commit- 
tee of Safety on Dunn’s List, and loyal to the American 
cause. 

On August 9, 1781, he wrote the Governor from Provi- 
dence, Virginia, complaining that Col. Tarleton about a 
month before had carried off from his farm five negroes 
and all his horses (Calendar Va. State Papers, II, 308). 


Mapison, JAMES: Born in Augusta (later Rockingham) 


County, Aug. 27, 1749. Son of John Madison, and second 
cousin of President James Madison. Student at W. & M. 
College, 1768-72. Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematics, 1773. Went to England for Orders in 1775, 
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and remained eighteen months studying. Licensed for 
Virginia Oct. 1, 1775. Returned to Virginia in 1776 and 
resumed his Chair. Was elected President of W. & M. 
College in 1777, and held that office until his death in 
1812. Consecrated first Bishop of Virginia Sept. 19, 
1790. Died March 6, 1812, and was buried in the College 
Chapel (Goodwin). Was Chaplain of the House of Dele- 
gates for several sessions during the Revolution. 


The students of the College were organized into a Com- 
pany of militia and James Madison was commissioned as 
Captain, Aug. 18, 1777 (Journal of the Council of the 
State of Virginia, I, 469). This company of militia saw 
active service on various occasions before the close of the 
War. 

James Madison and Rev. Robert Andrews were ap- 
pointed by the Virginia Legislature as the Commission- 
ers from Virginia to extend the Mason’s and Dixon’s Line, 
and establish the boundaries between Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, 1778-84 (Hening’s Statutes, X, 520-536; XI, 
554). Prepared and published a Map of Virginia. 


MANNING, NATHANIEL: Graduate of Princeton College, 1762. 


Studied medicine in Philadelphia and practised in New 
Jersey. Member of the New Jersey Medical Society, 1767. 
Licensed for Virginia for Hampshire Parish, March 16, 
1772. K. B. Va., March 20, 1772. Minister of Hamp- 
shire Parish, Hampshire County, 1772-74, and later (Good- 


win). 


Marye, JAMEs, Jr.: Son of Rev. James Marye, Sr., born in 


Virginia in 1731. Student W. & M. College, 1754. Li- 
censed for Virginia, Dec. 27, 1755. K. B. Va., Dec. 30, 
1755. Minister of St. Thomas Parish, Orange County, 
1761-68. Minister of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania 
County, succeeding his father, from 1768 until his death 
in 1780 (Goodwin). 

He preached at Williamsburg June 1, 1774, the day set 
apart by the House of Burgesses as a day of fasting, hu- 
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miliation and prayer, on account of the closing of the 
Port of Boston (Va. Gazette, June 24, 1774). 
Listed as loyal to the American cause on Dunn’s List. 


Massey, Lee: Son of Dade and Parthenia (Alexander) Mas- 


sey, of Stafford County, born Sept. 19, 1732. Half 
brother of Rev. Townsend Dade. Ordained, 1766. Li- 
censed for Virginia Sept. 21, 1766. K. B. Va., Oct. 21, 
1766. Minister of Truro Parish, Fairfax County, 1767-77. 
Retired from active ministry in 1777 on account of im- 
paired speech. Afterward studied medicine and practiced 
among the poor free of charge. Died in 1814 (Goodwin; 
History of Truro Parish; W. & M. Quarterly Mag., 2nd 
Series, XIII, 36; Meade). 

George Washington wrote to him in 1774 or 1775, ask- 
ing him to give notice in his Church of meeting for elec- 
tion of County Committee of Safety (W. & M. Quar. 
Mag., as above). 

Listed as member of Fairfax County Committee of 
Safety on Dunn’s List, and loyal to the American cause. 


MattHeEws, Joun: Born in Gloucester County, the son of 


John and Dorothy Matthews, in 1739. Student W. & M. 
College, 1754. Licensed for Virginia June 29, 1764. K. 
B. Va., July 12, 1764. Minister of St. Anne’s Parish, 
Essex County, 1774-87, and probably before and after. 
Rector of St. Bride’s Parish, Norfolk County, 1799, circa 


(Goodwin). 


Maury, MatrHew: Son of Rev. James Maury, of Freder- 


icksville Parish. Student W. & M. College, 1768. Or- 
dained 1769. Licensed for Virginia, Aug. 24, 1769. K. 
B. Va., Sept. 8, 1769. Minister of Fredericksville Par- 
ish, Albemarle County, succeeding his father, from 1770 
until his death in 1808. Married Elizabeth Walker. Bur- 
ied at Grace Church, Cismont, one of the Churches in his 
parish (Goodwin). 
Listed as loyal to the American cause on Dunn’s List. 
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Moreton, ANDREW: K. B. New Jersey, March 18, 1760. 
Missionary of the S. P. G. in New Jersey; itinerant, 1759- 
65; stationed at Amwell, N. J., in 1764. Missionary of the 
S. P. G., stationed in Northampton County, N. C., in 1766. 
Minister of Drysdale Parish, King and Queen and Caro- 
line Counties, in 1774 and probably before (Goodwin). 


MUHLENBURG, Peter: Born in Pennsylvania, son of Rev. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenburg. Educated in Germany. 
Ran away from College, and enlisted in a Hessian Regi- 
ment. Was discharged after serving about a year, and 
returned to Pennsylvania. Was ordained in the Lutheran 
ministry in 1770, and served till 1772. Ordained a minis- 
ter of the Church of England in 1772. Licensed for Vir- 
ginia, April 25, 1772. Minister of Beckford Parish, Dun- 
more (now Shenandoah) County, 1772-76 (Goodwin). 

Elected a member of the Dunmore County Committee of 
Safety, June 16, 1774 (Clarke and Force, American Ar- 
chives, 4th Series, Vol. I, Col. 418). Represented Dun- 
more County in the Virginia Conventions of 1775 (Min- 
utes of the Conventions). Was appointed Colonel of the 
Eighth Virginia Regiment by the Virginia Convention, 
Jan. 12, 1776 (Minutes of Convention). Preached a fa- 
mous sermon in his parish Church at Woodstock, after 
which, throwing off his vestments, he appeared in the uni- 
form of a Colonel, and enlisted the men of his congrega- 
tion. His regiment, being enlisted from German people 
in the Valley, was called the “German Regiment”, and had 
a German Lutheran minister, Rev. Christian Streit, as its 
Chaplain.* 


*Streit, Christian: Born in New Jersey, June 7, 1749, son of 
John Leonhard Streit. Educated at the College of Philadelphia. He 
and Peter Muhlenburg studied theology together and were both 
ordained to the Lutheran Ministry, Oct. 25, 1770. Pastor of Lutheran 
congregation at Easton, Pa., until the Revolution. Chaplain of the 
8th Virginia Regiment, 1776-77. Pastor of Lutheran congregation in 
Charleston, S. C., 1778-. Was taken prisoner when the British army 
captured that city, and kept in prison until 1782. Pastor at New 
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Colonel of the Eighth Virginia Regiment, March Ist, 
1776. Brigadier General, Continental Army, Feb. 21, 
1777, and served to close of the War. Brevet Major- 
General, Sept. 30, 1783. Died October 1, 1807 (Heitman, 
Historical Register of Officers of the Continental Army). 

He was engaged in military operations in Virginia 
against Arnold, Tarleton and Cornwallis, in 1781 (Calen- 
dar Va. State Papers, Vol. I, passim). 

He did not return to the work of the Ministry after the 
Revolution perhaps because of a rule of the Church of 
England that a minister bearing arms in active service was 
thereby disabled from reentering pastoral work until the 
disability was removed by his Bishop; and there was no 
Bishop in Virginia until 1790. He returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, entered political life, and rose to prominence (Good- 
win; Meade, Old Churches, etc.). 


Ocitviz, James: A native of Scotland, and lived in Virginia 


before his ordination. Returned to England for ordina- 
tion in 1770. Ordained 1771, licensed for Virginia for 
Hampshire Parish, Sept. 22, 1771. K. B. Va., Oct. 5, 
1771. Minister of Westover Parish, Charles City County, 
until 1776, and perhaps later (Goodwin; Letter of James 
Ogilvie to Col. John Walker, of Belvoir in Hist. Mag. of 
the P. E. Church, Vol I, No. 1). 

Elected member of Charles City County Committee of 
Safety, Dec. 17, 1774 (Clarke and Force, American Ar- 
chives, 4th Series, Vol. I, Col. Col. 1049). Mentioned in 
Va. Gazette of July 9, 1772, as preaching a funeral ser- 
mon, place not stated. 


Hanover, Pa., 1782-85. Pastor of the Lutheran congregation at_Win- 
chester, Virginia, from 1785 until his death, March 10, 1812 (Finck, 
Lutheran Landmarks and Pioneers in America, pp. 158-167). Chap- 
lain 8th Virginia Regiment from Aug. 1, 1776, to July, 1777 (Heitman, 
Historical Register of Officers of the Continental Army). 


(To be continued) 
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LOWER NORFOLK COUNTY RECORDS 
1636-1646 


(Continued ) 


May the 3d 


It is ordered that Richard Horner nor Edward Cradall should 
not embezzle or make away any part or parcel of their estate 
that is bound over unto Lancaster Lovett for their performance, 
according to the terms of a bond made between the aforesaid 


parties bearing date the 27th of August 1640 


Mr. Henry Seawell hath entered as security unto this court 
for Tho. Sillock to answer for all debts or obligations which 
any person or persons shall make appear to be due before this 
present date within the colony of Virginia, the said Thomas 
Sellock hereby being licensed to take shipping for England 


Whereas Leift Francis Mason hath arrested Mr John Meares 
unto this court concerning a sum of 400 Ibs of regulated tobacco 
due unto Humphry Handmore, the which said sum of 400 Ibs 
of tobacco the said Humphry Handmore demanded of the said 
Francis Mason but the said Mearre alleging that he is not pro- 
vided to answer the suit, desireth a reference until the next 
monthly court: It is therefore ordered that the said John Mearre 
shall put in personal security to discharge him, the said Francis 
Mason of all damages which may or shall arise concerning the 
said sum of 400 lbs of tobacco and also to answer the suit of 
the said Francis Mason according to the premises, at the next 
monthly court holden in the county 

Whereas it appeareth to this court that John Lanckfeild de- 
ceased was indebted unto Alexander Stonner in the sum of 40 
Ibs of stripped and smooth tobacco and the said debt being 
assigned over by the said Stonner unto Mr. Cornelius Loyd: 
It is therefore ordered that the administration of the said 
Lanckfield’s estate, shall, within ten days, satisfy and pay unto 
the said Cornelius Loyd, the said debt, otherwise execution 
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Mr John Gayter doth stand bound with Mr Nathan Standes- 
more or his security unto this court for the answering a suit 
of one Rethven Dudinge in London concerning a hogshead of 
tobacco containing 250 net the which said hogshead of tobacco 
was sent home to the said Rethrine Dudinge from Virginia one 
George Wattson by Mr. Nathan Standsmore, but not delivered. 

It is ordered that Mr John Gater shall, according to former 
order provide one bed and bolster and rug and pot for Tho 
Hall, his servant, according to the tenor of his indenture, the 
said particulars to be delivered unto the said Tho. Hall at 
the next return of shipping—Execution— 


Whereas it appeareth to this court by sufficient testimony 
that William Cruch hath made use of one hogshead of tobacco 
containing 250 net. the which said hogshead of tobacco was 
left at the house of the said Cruch for the use of Mr Robt 
Feake. It is therefore ordered that the said Cruch shall make 
present payment of the like sum of 250 lbs. of tobacco with 
court charges, otherwise execution. 


Whereas it appeareth to this court by specialty, that Francis 
Land is indebted unto Hugh Wood two pairs of shoes. It is 
therefore ordered that the said Francis Lane shall, within ten 
days, make payment of the said debt, and court charges, other- 
wise Execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this court by a letter under the 
hand of William Atterbury that he, the said Atterbury is in- 
debted unto Leift. Francis Mason in the Sum of 3£. 14.s. 7d. 
It is therefore ordered that Robt. Feske, attorney for the said 
Atterbury shall give the said Francis Mason good security for 
the payment thereof until such time as there be news out of 
England from the said Atterbury concerning the same. 

George Watson hath produced here in court a bill of laden 
for one hogshead of tobacco being marked and numbered as 
in NS the margen bearing date the 26t of April 1639 being 
WG shipped aboard the William Cato, Garrison being No. 
27% master the voyage and signed by the hand of Mr Robt. 
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The Deposition of William Trumball, 28 years, sayeth that 
he, this deponent, having order from Robt. Darby to carry corn 
to Capt. Thorrowgood’s horses the which this deponent did, 
carrying them a hominy sifter full of corn, and further sayeth 
he hath seen divers of Capt. Thorrowgood’s servants carry them 
corn and at sundry times as namely John Webb, William 
Stevens, James Smith, and John Hallback and two of Capt. 
Willoughby’s servants, namely John Scott, John Boulton, and 
further sayeth not 

The deposition of John Wallford, 32, sayeth that an agree- 
ment produced unto this court bearing date the 9th of January 
1639, is a true and absolute agreement made between William 
Cruch and Tristram Mason, and further sayeth not. 

The Deposition of Robt. Darby, 36, sayeth, that Capt. Adam 
Thorrowgood, being at the house of Capt. Tho. Willoughby 
Esqr. this deponent found occasion to speak unto the said 
Capt. Thorrowgood and told him that Capt. Willoughby’s ser- 
vants did grumble that the corn was given unto the said Capt. 
Thorrowgood’s horses and they being on election to want: 
whereupon the said Capt. Thorrowgood replied that what corn 
they had eaten he would make satisfaction for to the full and 
demanded of this deponent what corn he thought the horses 
had eaten who told him, 3 barrels of corn and the said Capt. 
Thorrowgood said that he had 3. barrels of corn at Leift. 
Mason’s the which, if he could tell how to get down to the 
said Capt. Willoughby’s he would make payment thereof in 
satisfaction of what corn the horses had eaten, whereupon this 
deponent made answer that, being it was so near he would go 
and receive it but, in a short time after, this deponent hearing 
that Gilbert Guy had received the said corn, he sought no 
further after it, and further deposeth that since the last arrival 
of the said Capt. Thos. Willoughby into this colony, that there 
hath been delivered at six several times corn to the said horses, 
the said corn being delivered in a tray but the quantity this 
deponent knoweth not— 
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The Deposition of Tristram Mason—22—sayeth: That, go- 
ing to William Cruch his house, to demand of the said Cruch 
satisfaction according to the tenor of an order of Court but 
the said denyeth to make payment and said to the said Tris- 
tram that he had the grand order . . . . and further say- 
eth not. 

The Deposition of Markes Lennor—age 24, sayeth: That 
being in the hearing of certain words spoken between Tristram 
Mason and William Cruch, he heard the said Tristram demand 
of the said Cruch, satisfaction according to the tenor of his 
order of court but the said William Cruch replied that he had 
a grand order and he cared not . . . for his order of 
court, and further sayeth not. 

The deposition of Nathan Standsmore, age 54, sayeth that in 
the year of our Lord 1639, this deponent cast up all the accounts, 
debts and reckonings that was due betwixt John Gater and 
John Dratton and the said accounts being balanced, the said 
John Dratton was indebted unto the said Gayter so much tobacco 
as the bill then made by this deponent doth mention on, and 
this deponent wished the aforesaid parties to draw releases be- 
tween them because their account was of so long standing, so 
this deponent drew their releases and they discharged each other 
but the said Dratton was remaining 2000 Ibs of tobacco in 
Mr. Gayter’s debt, so there was a new bill drawn for the old 
debt. It was dated after the release, or else the release had 
cut off the specialty, and further deponent sayeth not 


The Deposition of Robt. Feake—37—-sayeth: That about the 
10th of August last past, this deponent did see Capt. John Sib- 
sey deliver unto Mr. Thos. Stagg three shirts for servants for 
the which the said Tho. Stagg promised the said Capt. Sibsey 
either shirts again or else sufficient satisfaction, and further 
sayeth not— 

Be it known unto all men by these presents that I, Thomas 
Milles, of the Lower Norfolk in Virginia, planter doth bind 
myself, my executors and assigns in the sum of 50é. sterling 
money of England, to answer to all such caushons (cautions) 
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and objections which may or shall hereafter arise against the 
body or estate of William Brett, as also to discharge all bills 
bonds, debts, reckonings and accounts which shall appear to 
be due from the aforesaid William Britt unto any person or 
persons now resident in Virginia either in person or by attorney 
or assigns, or his or either of their assignee as aforesaid, to 
the performance whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 17th 
of May, Anno Dom 1641 

Witness The Mark of 

Robt. Feake Tho. Milles 

The deposition of Richard Lee—32—sayeth 
That being with William Burrough about July last the said 
William Burrough sold a boar to George Wade for 50 shill- 
ings sterling and bade the said Wade fetch him away at the 
same price, and further sayeth not 


Jurtins Corum me 


Edw. Windham 
Mr. Henry Seawell is Creditor, 1638 
March the 12h 2 
By cash received of Mr. Richard Wake 144+—12—9 


By cash received of Mr. William Webster 173—18—9 


318—11—6 
Rest to balance this account $03—08—2 

321—19—8 
per. me. Robt. Page 


Move to be accountable to the said Mr. Seawell 


For 130£. 1.s, 6d adventured in the ship Alexander as also 
the profits of the aforesaid money of the aforesaid ships voyage 
to and from Virginia and likewise to accountable to him for 
40£. disbursed after the ships arrival in England for the afore- 
said voyage, as also to give his assigns an account of the sale 
of six hogsheads of tobacco sent home in the ship Americay 
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1638, Mr Robt. Anderson master of the said ship—witness my 
hand this 12h of March 1638 
per me. Robt. Page— 

April the 10h 1639—Further I am to give the said Henry 
Seawell or his assigns an account of the sale of two hogsheads 
of tobacco I received by Mr Willimson Master of the Jane, of 
London—Lastly I am to be accountable unto the said Henry 
Seawell or his assigns for the one half of a shallop loading of 
sassafras roots to be sold in England, share of freight for my 
half, for the performance of all and of every particulars of 
these accounts I bind me and my heirs, executors, administra- 
tors or assigns unto the said Henry Seawell his Executors or 
assigns for the true performance— 


per me. Robt. Page 


Mr Henry Seawell is debtor—1638— ~~ 
By two quarter casks of wine— 011—04—00 
By two Shades 000—10—00 
By two adz O00—04—00 
By two coopers axe 000—03—0+4 
By two perser stocks and four bits (00—O04—00 
By one jointer & form 000—04—00 
By one drawing knife 000—01—04 
By % a piece of silk mohair 002—14—00 
By 10 yards of silver lace 002—05—00 
By one caster and band 001—10—00 
By one hat case 000—04—00 
By Cooper’s nails 000—06—00 
By freight & petty charges (41 —00—O0 
By one pair of steelyards, last year 001—01—00 
By % part of the charges of the ship Pellican | 260—11—00 
By cash disbursed for the Alexander 040—O00—-00 
March the 12th 321—19—08 


per me. Robt. Page 
The humble petition of Christopher Burrough Showeth that 
whereas your petitioner did, at a court holden at William 
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Shipp’s, bring one William Stevens into the Court to have his 
deposition taken concerning a difference which then was and is 
still between your petitioner and Capt. John Sibsey concerning 
two months service and clothes and other things which are due 
from the said Capt. Sibsey, now, so it is, May it please your 
worships, that he, the said Capt. Sibsey did, without any just 
cause, deny to have the said deposition taken, by which means 
your petitioner, in regards the said William Stevens liveth not 
in this county, is still kept back from his due contrary to all 
equity and justice, to your petitioner’s great damage, in re- 
gards your petitioner, in these times of scarcity, hath been 
driven to buy such clothes as is due from the said Capt. Sib- 
sey at great rates, whereof your petitioner desireth that the said 
Capt. Sibsey may be ordered to procure the said William 
Stevens his personal apparel, at the next court holden in the 
county, or else his answer upon oath before a magistrate, to 
such interrogations as your petitioner shall deliver unto him, 
the said Capt. Sibsey by your petitioner. 


(To be continued ) 
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Resolutions in Memory of 
George Cole Scott 


The members of the Executive Committee of the Virginia 
Historical Society learn with sorrow of the death of their 
friend and colleague Mr. George Cole Scott, which occurred 
at his residence “Ballyshannon”, near Richmond, on Tuesday, 
December 13, 1932. 

Mr. Scott was chosen a member of the Executive Committee 
at the Annual Meeting held on April 2, 1930, and from the 
moment of his election manifested enthusiastic interest in the 
work of the organization, and was indefatigable in his efforts 
to promote its best interests. A regular attendant at special 
and stated meetings of the Executive Committee, he was ever 
ready to place at the disposal of the Society his rich store of 
experience, his wide financial knowledge, and his taste in art 
and literature. 

It is a relieving act of gratitude to recall here his work in 
initiating the outstanding exhibition of portraits of personages 
associated with Virginia, held in Richmond in 1929, and his 
unflagging zeal in promoting the publication of “Virginia His- 
torical Portraiture”, which commemorates that exhibition. 

Carefully and seriously educated at leading schools and uni- 
versities of the country, he continued his studies and reading in 
after life, despite the enticements of an active business career. 

The range of his artistic and historical interests was large. 
It will be recalled that he was President of the Virginia League 
of Fine Arts, and was a founder of the Richmond Academy 
of Arts, which later absorbed the League, and was ever active 
in promoting the artistic life of the city and state. One of his 
last interests was in the production of a work entitled “Rich- 
mond Virginia in Old Prints”, he being Chairman of the Pub- 
lication Committee. 
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Mr. Scott was well known in the financial life of Richmond, 
serving on numerous boards and directorates, manifesting 
always a breadth of view, a capacity for detail, and a fine 
understanding of underlying conditions, which were unusual. 

Widely related throughout the State, he manifested a deep 
interest in and was a close student of genealogy in its more 
personal aspects. His devotion to his native state and to his 
country was recognized in his appointment as a Visitor to 
Mount Vernon and as a member to the Board of Visitors to 
the Naval Academy; in both offices he manifested those same 
qualities of painstaking zeal and interest which marked his 
service in other capacities. Always deeply interested in mari- 
time affairs, he promptly volunteered for service in the World 
War, and was commissioned Lieutenant Commander in the 
Naval forces of the United States. His desire to strengthen and 
promote the naval reserve forces of our country continued 
unabated after the close of hostilities, and his services to the 
Naval Reserve unit at Richmond will be long remembered. 

It is with regret that we record his death, and extend to his 
stricken family the assurance of our sympathy. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


MOSELEY PORTRAITS 
Information is desired respecting the present location of the Moseley 
family portraits, viz., Sir William Moseley and Lady Moseley; Arthur 
and William Moseley, their children; done by Van Dyke. 
Mrs. Christine C. Walker, 
3115 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


WILLIAMS—GRAVES 


In Virginia Magazine, Vol. III, p. 326, appeared a short account of 
the immigrant John Williams, b. in Wales, Sept. 26, 1684, who came 
to Hanover Co. and a list of his children among them is given daughter 
Mary whom “it is thought married a Graves.” The undersigned would 
like to know the first name of this Graves. 

The undersigned would also be glad to receive any Bible records 
prior to 1800 of the Graves family in Virginia with a view to the 


compilation of some notes on that family. 
Mrs. P. W. Hiden, 


Newport News, Va. 


INFORMATION WANTED 

I am interested in the following families and will be glad to ex- 
change data with anyone who is interested in them. Virginia: Chancellor, 
Monroe, Edwards, Hayden, Wroe, Sanford, Spence, Ewell, Tyler, Bow- 
cock, Cooper, Frazer, Fox, Foster, Magee (McGee), Robinson, White- 
head, Tunstall, Weedon. Neu York, Ostego Co.: Ingham and Graves. 
Pennsylvania, Chester Co.: King and Phillips. Maryland: Lyon, Long- 
will, Lorman. Connecticut: Wells and Foster. Tennessee: Harrison. 
Kentucky: Rupert and Edwards. 

George Harrison Sanford King, 
1301 Prince Edward St., Fredericksburg, Va. 


RANDOLPH 
Wanted: The name of the father of Sarah Randolph, born probably 
in Princess Anne Co., Virginia, in 1771. She had brothers Richard and 
Robert, and a sister Virginia. Sarah Randolph married Howell Hearne. 
How was Sarah (Randolph) Hearne connected with the Virginia Ran- 
dolphs ? 


W. H. Hooker, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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PENDLETON 
(Abstract) 


CAUSES ECCLESIASTICAL, NORWICH DIOCESE, 
Stonham contra Heath, 


Deposition of HENRY PENDLETON, 
Dated: July 9, 1631. 

Henry Pendleton of the parish of St. Stephen’s, city of Norwich, 
Gentleman, born in the parish of St. Gregory in the said city, aged 51 
years* or thereabouts, freely deposes as follows :— 

That for the past ten years Mr Mathew Stonham, clerk, has been 
reputed and been taken in the parish of St. Stephen’s Norwich to be 
Vicar of the Vicarage of St. Stephen. 

And William Heath has been a parishioner of the parish of St. 
Stephens for the past six or seven years. The said Mr Stonham did 
and does serve the cure of St. Gregory’s (also in Norwich). 

William Heath was rated at 14/— for Minister and clerk and the 
Church duties. Equally and indifferently as the rest of the parishioners, 
that is to say without any spleen malice or hatred against him by Mr 
Stonham. 

This deponent and Robert Style being Churchwardens of the Parish 
Church of St. Stephen's, they did upon a sabbath day according to the 
usual custom of the parish, go about the Church to gather such moneys 
of the parishioners that were then present as they were rated towards 
the Ministers and clerks wages and for Church duties. At which time 
the said Heath did offer to give this deponent and his partner a certain 
sum of money which was not the full amount due according to the rate 
imposed upon him the said Heath. And they accordingly refused to 
accept it. 

This deponent had known the parish of St. Stephen’s for the past 
forty years, and the customs of the said parish for the past twenty 
years. But for the order and manner of making the rates he refers 
himself to the Church Book of St. Stephen’s. 

The parishioners of St. Stephen’s usually pay the rates imposed upon 


them. 
(signed) HENR: PENDLETON. 


*The Register of St. Gregory’s, Norwich, shows the birth of Henry 
Pendleton, child of George, Aug. 12, 1580. Also of Francis, child of 
same, Oct. 6, 1581; and of Agnes, child of same, Aug. 28, 1583. The 
Register of St. Stephen’s, Norwich, shows the baptism of Matilda, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Pendleton (Churchwarden), Aug. 4, 1620. The 
Register of St. Simon and St. Jude’s, Norwich, shows the marriage of 
Henry Pendleton and Susanna Camdyn (sic), Sept. 30, 1605. (Henry 
Pendleton, who made the deposition in 1631, was buried at St. Stephen’s, 
July 15, 1635). 
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Probate Court, Charleston, S. C. 
Book 1786-1793, page 239. 

In the Name of God Amen. I Henry Pendleton being of sound and 
perfect Mind and Memory do make and ordain this my last Will and 
Testament to wit. First I give and bequeath to the eldest Son of my 
Brother William and the eldest Son of my Brother Philip living at the 
time of my Death all such Estate both real and personal as I may be 
entitled to under the Will of half Uncle Edward Walkins late of Cul- 
peper County in Virginia deceased to each of them and their Heirs for 
ever to be equally divided between them. After my just Debts are paid 
I give devise and bequeath to my Brother Nathi‘ Pendleton and his 
Heirs for ever all the Rest and Residue of my Estate of what ever kind 
or Nature soever real or personal and do constitute and appoint him my 
sole Executor. In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my Hand and 
Seal this day of November 1788. 

Henry Pendleton (L S) 

Signed Sealed and Published in Presence of us 
Isaac Peace — John Owen — Joseph Peace 
Proved before Charles Lining Esquire O. C. J. D. December 16th, 1788. 
At same Time qualified Nathaniel Pendleton Executor. 

Examined ) 

3 > ah 
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CRENSHAW 
Wanted—Names of the parents of four Crenshaw sisters, of Hanover 
Co., Virginia. Betsy, who married Freeborn Crenshaw; Patsy, who 
married Walter Crenshaw; Nancy, who married Finch Cross; Polly, 
who married Nathaniel Cross. 
Will be glad to give any Crenshaw, Davis or Ragland data that I 


have. 
Mrs. Rene deMilhau, 


1102 West Avenue, Richmond, Va. 


WILSON—PRICE 


Wanted—The ancestry of Warren Wilson and wife, Mary Price. 
They emigrated from Virginia to Kentucky after the Revolution. War- 
ren Wilson was supposed to have fought in the War of Independence 
and received a military land grant in what is now Grayson County, 
Kentucky. Of his children, I know only one, Jesse Wilson, born 
February 7, 1782, married September 30, 1802, Hannah McGee. Write 
H. B. Tabb, 200 Palm Drive, Santa Maria, California. 
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NEWTON—TRUE 

I am anxious to obtain as much information as possible about Samuel 
Newton who married Agnes Chiles in 1781 (St. James Parish Register). 
Samuel Newton is believed to have been the father of Newton, 
who married James Hill True, January 1, 1803, in Spotsylvania County, 
Virginia. James Hill True (1783-1872) married Nancy Ann Newton, 
sister of his first wife, in 1813, in Spotsylvania County. Nancy Ann 
Newton was born in 1794. 

Wanted to know the parents of Samuel Newton and also the parents 
of James Hill True. Was his father, Martin True, of Spotsylvania 
County? Also, wanted proof of relationship between Nancy Ann New- 
ton and Samuel Newton. Any information which can be given about 
the above-mentioned parties will be gratfeully received. 

B. H. Webster, 
1508 Ordway Place, Nashville, Tenn. 


TOWNSEND 


Information is desired as to parentage of Haynie Townsend, of 
Northumberland County, who married Betty ————, died 1802. 
Children: Presly, John, Edwin, Winifred, Haynie, Sally Edwards 
and Betsey. 

Mrs. Ira Austin Smith, 
695 So. Wilton Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


BACON OF NEW KENT—IZARD—LIDDELL 


Authoritative information is desired concerning the Izard-Liddell- 
Bacon connection other than such records as have already been pub- 
lished in the Valentine Papers and the Virginia Historical Quarter- 
lies. Particularly interest attaches to the solution of the question of 
relationship of John Bacon of New Kent to Mrs. Frances Izard of 
Henrico as implied by the claim of John Bacon to the lands of Mrs. 
Izard in Henrico as coming to him by descent. 

Francis Burton Harrison, 
Teaninich, Alness, 
Scotland. 
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THE LINE OF BATTAILE 
(Continued) 


By William Buckner McGroarty 


(1) John? Battaile (John!), born 1695, died 2d March 1732. Fol- 
lowing the death of his father his uncle, Augustine Smith, had been 
appointed his guardian, and through his guardian, on November 11th, 
1708, he petitioned the court “To order a division of the estate of 
John! Battaile, deceased, between the aforesaid petitioner and Eliza- 
beth Woodford, late Elizabeth Battaile widow of the deceased accord- 
ing to the deceased’s will, it is therefore ordered by the court that 
William Woodford, husband of the said Elizabeth, be summoned to 
appear at the next court and show cause if any, why an order for 
division should not be granted.” (Essex D. B., 1708-14, p. 98). 


On August 13th, 1713, John? Battaile petitions the court that he is 
of age and wishes to receive his and his brother Lawrence’s estate 
now in the hands of his guardian, Augustine Smith. On the same 
date John? Battaile moves that Col. John Catlett and Mr. Larkin Chew 
settle the differences between himself and Mr. William Woodford 
who married Elizabeth, the widow of his father, John! Battaile, de- 
ceased. (Ibid, p. 535). 

In 1728, John? Battaile appears as a Justice, in Caroline County. 
From the papers in a chancery suit (Call’s Cases, Vol. 4, p. 93), we 
learn that he married his first cousin, Sarah Taliaferro, daughter of 
John Taliaferro, the Ranger. His will shows that he had but one 
child, a daughter, Sarah?. Of this child the Virginia Gazette, May 
8th, 1747, said, “Henry Fitzhugh recently married the daughter of 
Mr. John Battaile and niece of Captain Nicholas Battaile.” 

In volume seven, this magazine, will be found an account of the 
descendants of the Fitzhugh-Battaile marriage. The original por- 
trait of Sarah Battaile is still preserved at “Bedford,” King George 
Co., the original Fitzhugh seat. 

On September 9th, 1748, there is ordered a division of the estate 
of John? Battaile, Gent., deceased, between Sarah Battaile, widow, 
and Henry Fitzhugh, Gent., proved by the oathes of Richard Talia- 
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ferro and Nicholas? Battaile. (Car. O. B., 1746-54). On November 
19th, 1768, William Woodford, John Thornton, Seth Thornton, and 
James Stevens, appraised the estate of Sarah Battaile. (Car. O. B., 
1760-70). 

In August, 1768, Sarah (Taliaferro) Battaile died; she was buried 
by the side of her husband, at “Flintshire”, in Caroline County, their 
home. One stone covers both graves, and near by are the graves of 
their daughter, and her husband; the inscription on the stone is as 
follows: 
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HERE LIES THE BODY OF 
MR. JOHN BATTAILLE OF 
CAROLINE COUNTY 
AND SARAH BATTAILLE HIS 
WIFE 
HE WAS BORN DECEMBER 
1695 
AND DIED 2nd MARCH 
1732 
SHE WAS BORN 16th OCTOBER 


1695 
AND DIED 7 AUGUST 1768. 


(2) HAY? (John!); as there is no mention of him, other than in 
his father’s Will, to be found in existing family or legal records it is 
accepted that he died in boyhood. 

(3) LAWRENCE? (John!); on February 10th, 1708-9, (Essex O. 
B.), his uncle, Augustine Smith, was appointed his guardian; he was 
a Justice, in Essex, 1748. Will was proved in Essex, March, 1749-50, 
by Sarah, his widow. It is not known whom Lawrence? Battaile 
married, but among her descendants it is believed that her name was 
Fitzhugh. The following court records, all relating to Lawrence? 
Battaile, are interesting in themselves, and also because they intro- 
duce the names of an unusually large number of men of prominence, 
contemporary with him, and all more or less interested in his affairs, 
or those of his estate. 

“At a Court held for Caroline County Fryday the 9th day of 
March, 1749-50, the two papers marked A & B were presented in 
Court as the wills of Lawrence? Battaile, gen., Decsd and that marked 
B which was dated signed and sealed but not witnessed, the Court 
established to be the true last will, being satisfied the whole is in 
the handwriting of the sd Law. Battaile; and Sarah Battaile, the 
testator’s widow renounced in Court all benefit of the sd_ will 
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according to Law. Whereupon, at the motion of Ye aforesaid Sarah 
Battaile and by her taking ye oath appointed by ye Law to be taken 
by Executors, Certificate is granted her For obtaining letters of 
Administration on ye sd Testator’s estate with the will annexed 
in due form, who with George Muse, Wm. Connor, Geo. Todd, Wm. 
Tyler, Edw’d Murry, Nicho. Ware, and ffrancis Stern her Securitys 
acknowledge their bond for ye same.” (Car. O. B., 1746-54). 

At the same Court “it is ordered that William Woodford, gent, 
ffrancis Conway, ffrancis Taliaferro, & Robert Taliaferro, or any 
three of them being first sworn appraise the estate of Law.” Battaile, 
gen., dec’d that lays in this County in money and also set apart the 
widow’s third of ye land and slaves, and a child’s part of ye personal 
estate and return their proceedings to Court.” 

The estate of Lawrence? Battaile was not confined to Caroline 
County, however; and following the above action the Court pro- 
ceeded to appoint appraisers for the estate lying in other sections, 
all under the same instructions. Those appointed in Culpeper County 
were, “ffrancis Slaughter, Robert Slaughter, Thos. Slaughter, and 
Armistead Ball, gen.” For Spotsylvania County, “John Carter, Thos. 
Murry, John Crom, Philip Vinson Voss.” For Essex County, “Thos. 
Buckner, ffrancis Thornton, ffrancis Conway, Wm. Buckner, & Antho. 
Thornton.” For Orange County, “Zach. Taylor, Geo. Taylor, Joseph 
Thomas, & Erasmus Taylor.” 

At the same court, “Fryday, March 9, 1749-50, on Motion of Sarah 
Battaile, relict of Law.? Battaile, dec’d, she is this day appointed 
guardian to her son Law.‘ Battaile and her daughter Catherine* Bat- 
taile, who with Geo. Muse, Wm. Allcock, Wm. Davis, Richd. Murry, 
John Evins, & Dan’l Grant . . . acknowledge their bond &c.” 

On January 11th, 1750-51, the last will of Sarah Battaile was “pre- 
sented to the court by ffrancis Thornton, gen., one of its Exc’rs, and 
further proved by the oath of Nicho.? Battaile. James Taylor and 
John Taylor acknowledge bond with him.” At this same court “it is 
ordered that ffrancis Conway, Benjamin Duval, David Duval, and 
Geo. Todd to appraise the estate of Sarah Battaile in money; Orvin 
Thomas, Thomas Murry, Philip Vincent Voss and John Carter to 
appraise her estate in Spotsylvania County; in Orange County, Geo. 
Taylor, Erasmus Taylor, Ruben Daniel & Andrew Harrison; in Cul- 
peper Robert Slaughter and Wm. Green.” At this court Susannah, 
Rachel & Mary Battaile chose Francis Thornton for Guardian.” 

Presumably, these were the daughters of Lawrence? and Sarah 
(Fitzhue?) Battaile. If so, their issue was, Lawrence*, Catherine?, 
Susannah3, Rachel? and Mary’. The writer has further record only 
of the son. 
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Lawrence? Battaile (Larence?-John!); Sarah, the mother and 
guardian having died, Thomas Buckner, on January 8th, 1751, was 
appointed guardian; (Car. O. B., 1746-1754). On March 10th, 1753, 
an account of the administration of the estate of Lawrence? and 
Sarah Battaile was returned when, “it appearing to the Court that 
Thomas Buckner had mis-managed the estate, Nicholas? Battaile is 
appointed in his place”. At the July court, same year, James Hoomes 
is appointed guardian of Lawrence? Battaile, and on August 9th, 1753, 
Benjamin Grymes is appointed guardian to the same Lawrence. All 
of which indicates that the estate was one not easily administered. 
Mr. Grymes retained the office until August 12th, 1756, when he ren- 
dered his account to the Court. In the meantime he placed his ward 
at school, keeping him at William & Mary College from October 25th, 
1754, to June 10th, 1756. (Car. O. B., 1755-58). 

Lawrence’, however, was not as yet through with guardians, for on 
April 14th, 1757, he chose George Muse for the place, and the court 
appointed Edmund Pendleton, Peter Copeland, James Bowee, John 
Gray, and James Miller, Gents., or any three of them, “to settle the 
guardianship accounts of the sd Lawrence® Battaile with his late 
guardian, Col. Benjamin Grymes.” 

Lawrence’ Battaile married Sarah Robinson, the daughter of Ben- 
jamin Robinson and grand-daughter of Christopher Robinson of 
“Hewick,” Middlesex County; her mother was Sarah Ring, daughter 
of Joseph Ring, of York County, and Sarah Berkeley, the daughter 
of Edmund Berkeley and Mary (Kemp?). Mrs Mary Berkeley mar- 
ried, 2dly, John Mann, leaving issue by both marriages. 

From Caroline Order Book 1772-76 (Will book being lost) we learn 
that on November 11th, 1773, the last will of Lawrence? Battaile was 
proved by the oathes of Thomas and James Robinson, two of the 
witnesses. Mrs. Sarah Battaile renounced her Executorship, and 
Charles Robinson, one of the Executors being dead, on motion of 
Sarah Battaile administration with will annexed is granted her, owing 
to the minority of Lawrence‘ Battaile, the infant Executor. (Ibid., 
p. 417, Nov. 11th, 1773). At the same court, Sarah Battaile presented 
the following petition (Ibid., p. 420): 

“Sarah Battaile presents a paper saying her home is situated in a 
low place, surrounded by pondy, sunken grounds, exceedingly detri- 
mental to the health of the family, as has been found from years of 
experience, so that the Testator had resolved to remove to a high, 
pleasant and healthy hill a small distance on the same tract of land; 
and on that account neglected to build or repair at his then place of 
residence until the houses are become almost uninhabitable and 
can’t be repaired at all; that the Testator had in his will devised one 
third of his slaves to memorialist for life, the remainder to Lawrence, 
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his only son and heir, to whom all his lands descend in fee tail, and 
the remaining two thirds to be divided between his three daughters, 
Sarah, Elizabeth and Catherine, all tender infants. Your petitioner is 
well satisfied that her health, as well as that of her family, must be 
endangered by continuing their present residence, yet she is unable to 
accomplish the buildings for a removal out of the profits of her part 
of the estate; she therefore begs of the Court permission to apply as 
much of the heir’s profits in such buildings as may be necessary to 
answer his reasonable proportion thereof. It is the opinion of the 
Court that the said Sarah be at liberty to move the residence of the 
family to the hill” . . . This was a chancery suit. 

In passing it may be stated that in one branch of the family there 
exists a belief that there was a fourth daughter, Lucy, not men- 
tioned in the petition of Sarah Battaile, and that this is true seems 
to be supported by records in their possession: this Lucy married 
John Boswell Thornton, and died in Athens, Georgia, in 1840, without 
issue. The children of Lawrence? and Sarah (Robinson) Battaile 
were: 

(6a) Lawrence* 

(7b) Sarah Ring* 

(8c) Elizabeth 

(9d) Catherine*, d. s. p. 1757. 

(6a) Lawrence‘ Battaile (Lawrence*, Lawrence”, John), born 1766, 
died 1847; he married, June 10th, 1799, Orange County, Ann Hay 
Taliaferro; she was the daughter of Francis and Jane (Taliaferro) 
Taliaferro; her paternal grand parents were Francis and Elizabeth 
(Hay) Taliaferro, of “Epsom”; her maternal grandparents were John 
Taliaferro, Sr., of “Dissington”, and his wife, Ann Champe, the daugh- 
ter of Col. John Champe, of “Lambs Creek”, King George. (W. &. M. 
Qty., Vol. 7, N. S.) Lawrence* and Ann Hay (Taliaferro) Battaile 
had issue: 

(13a) Lawrence5 

(14b) Charles 

(15c) Benjamin5 Robinson 
(16d) John5 

(17e) Francis5 Whitaker 

(18f) Ann5 Champe 

(19g) Jane5 Taliaferro, d. s. p. 
(20h) Sarah5 (Sally) 

(21i) William’ Woodford 

(13a) Lawrence’ Battaile (Lawrence*, Lawrence’, Lawrence?, 
John1), A clergyman of the Episcopal church, first rector of Old 
Grace church, near Corbin, Caroline County, which was built for 
him by his parents; the building has recently been restored and placed 
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in service again. He married and left descendants. His wife was, 
perhaps, a Fitzhugh. He was a graduate of Princeton; an honor 
student, 1814. 

(15c) Benjamin’ Robinson took his academic course at Princeton; 
graduated in medicine at the University of Pennsylvania; married 
and left descendants in Westmoreland. 

(16d) John5 born 1810; was a lawyer, removed to Yazoo, Missis- 
sippi, and was twice elected Circuit Judge; died in 1849, unmarried. 

(17e) Francis’ Whitaker, born 1812, died April 9th, 1872; married 
(1) Frances White and had two sons, William C.*, and Francis 
Whitaker®, both of whom went to Mississippi, married and left issue; 
married (2) Eleanor Madison Catlett, daughter of Lawrence and 
Elizabeth (Conway) Catlett of “North Garden”, Spotsylvania County; 
issue second marriage: 

(22j)) Lawrence® Battaile, died October, 1868, s. p., aged 34. 
(23k) Ann Hay® died 1858, aged fifteen. 

(241) Henry® 

(25m) John® 

(26n) Charles Robinson® 

(270) Elizabeth® 

(28p) Mary® 

(241) Henry® Battaile (Francis Whitaker5) married Adelaid 
Rogers, of Accomac County, a daughter of George Seymour and Mar- 
garet (Moore) Rogers, December 19th, 1861; married, 2d, Susan Sey- 
mour Rogers, 1894; issue first marriage: 

a. George Seymour’?, married Jeannette Briscoe Thomas, d. 
s. p., September, 1885; a practicing physician. 

b. Ann Hay’, married Dr. Charles L. Harmonson; left issue; 
died 1889. 

c. Mary Louis’, married John W. G. Ayres; one son, John 
Gillett Ayres. 

d. Ellen Z.7, married Dr. Joseph Hiden, of Orange County; 
issue, two sons, Robert Battaile’, married Clotida Rodes 
Waddell; Joseph Conway®, married Louise Gray Mulford; 
both sons have followed the honored profession of their 
father. 

e. Francis Whitaker?, married Bessie Clift, of Maryland. 

f. Margaret S.7, married (1) Ashton Conway Southall; (2) 
Ira F. Davis, of West Virginia. 

g. Henryetta Adelaid?, married Charles B. Mears; one 
daughter, Frances Adelaid?. 


(To be continued) 
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THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Continued) 


(32). Capt. Dudley Digges Pendleton, son of Hugh Nelson and 
Elizabeth (Digges) Pendleton, was born March 2, 1840, and died 
Aug. 24, 1886. He married, April 25, 1866, Helen Boteler, daughter 
of Alexander Robinson Boteler (by his wife, Helen McComb Stock- 
ton, daughter of Dr. Ebenezer Stockton, of Princeton, N. J.), and 
grandson of Dr. Henry Boteler (1779-1836) and his wife, Priscilla 
Robinson (1797-1820) (daughter of Alexander Robinson and his wife, 
Angelica Kauffman Peale, daughter of Charles Willson Peale, the 


artist) and 


great-grandson of Capt. Henry Boteler (1728-1814) (an 


officer in both the French and Indian and the Revolutionary Wars) 
and his wife, Sarah Elsby. 


ITI. 


IV. 


VI. 


Issue: 


. Helen Boteler, who was born April 2, 1867. She is a 


Social Worker and lives in Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


. Elizabeth Stockton, who died unmarried, Feb. 28, 1916. 


Dudley Digges, who was born March 24, 1873; he mar- 
ried, Oct. 11, 1913, Marguerite Brunelle Lake. He is an 
electrical engineer in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Issue: 

1. Dudley Digges, who was born Aug. 25, 1914. 

2. James Lake, who was born March 19, 1917. 

Hugh Nelson, who was born Jan. 11, 1875; he married, 
Sept. 11, 1901, his distant cousin, Serena Pendleton Dan- 
dridge, daughter of Edmund Pendleton Dandridge (born 
Jan. 28, 1841; died Sept. 29, 1884), who married, Dec. 10, 
1884, Elizabeth Pitts; and granddaughter of Adam Ste- 
phen Dandridge, who married Serena Catherine Pendle- 


ton (supra). 


Issue : 
1. Serena Dandridge, who was born July 31, 1902. 
2. Hugh Nelson, who was born Aug. 30, 1906. 
3. Helen Boteler, who was born Aug. 2, 1909. 
4. Isabella Lawrence, who was born May 18, 1911. 


. Alice Page, who died, unmarried, June 26, 1898. 


Charlotte, who was born Oct. 27, 1876; she married, Dec. 
4, 1915, Edmund Lee Goldsborough; s. p. 
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VII. Rosalie, who was born May 14, 1880; she married Cor- 


nelius Decatur Scully, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Issue: 
1. Alice Pendleton Scully. 
2. Elizabeth Negley Scully. 
3. Cornelius Decatur Scully, Jr. 
4. John Pendleton Scully. 


(33). Robert Nelson Pendleton, son of Hugh Nelson and Elizabeth 
(Digges) Pendleton, was born Feb. 4, 1843, and died June 22, 1905; 
he married, June 16, 1869, Frances Hite Gibson, daughter of Dr. 
J. Gregg Gibson and his wife, Susan Waters, of Frederick, Md. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Issue: 
Alexander Walker, who was born March 31, 1870, and 
died Jan. 2, 1881. 
Lucy Nelson, who was born Feb. 3, 1872; she married, 
twice: firstly, April 14, 1898, William Thomas Leavell; 
and, secondly, Sept. 28, 1904, James Bell. 


Issue: 
1. William Thomas Leavell (a daughter), who was born 
Aug. 21, 1900. 
Sue Gibson, who was born Oct. 30, 1873; she married, 
Feb. 14, 1898, Dr. Frank Painter Chaffin. 


Issue: 
1. Alexander Nathan Chaffin, who was born Sept. 7, 1899. 
Kate Berkeley, who was born July 29, 1875, and died April 
22, 1903; she married Dr. George Gilmore Moore (1875- 
1925), of Lexington, Va. 


Issue: 
1. Robert Pendleton Moore, who was born Oct. 24, 1908, 
and died April 26, 1911. 
2. George Gilmore Moore, Jr., who was born Jan. 5, 1913. 


. Ellen, who was born in 1878 and died Nov. 28, 1880. 


William Gibson, D. D., who was born Feb. 11, 1880; he 
married twice: firstly, Oct. 8, 1908, Maria Mason Daw- 
son (who died in 1921); and, secondly, Dec. 12, 1922, 
Eleanor Fletcher Hotchkiss. He is Rector of Grace 
Church, Lynchburg. 


Issue (by second marriage): 


1. Frances Gibson, who was born Jan. 24, 1924. 
2. Eleanor Hotchkiss, who was born Nov. 14, 1929. 
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(34). Mildred Pendleton, daughter of Edmund and Lucy (Nelson) 
Pendleton, was born March 21, 1802, and died in 1892; she married, 
Nov. 17, 1825, her cousin, Edmund Allen Pendleton (q. v.) of Au- 
gusta, Ga., son of John and Anne (Lewis) Pendleton (supra). 


Issue: 
I. Edmund Lewis, who was born Jan. 28, 1827; he married, 
Oct. 24, 1850, Calista E. Norton. 
II. William, who was born June 21, 1828; he married, Sept. 
24, 1862, Zemula C. Walker. 
Issue: 
1. Beverley Walker. 
2. Edmund Allen. 
3. Willie King. 
III. John, who was born March 15, 1834, and died unmar- 
ried. 
IV. Hugh, who was born March 15, 1834, and died May 4, 
1902; he married, Dec. 6, 1867, Rebecca Jones. 
Issue: 
1. Edmund Crawley. 
2. Julia, who married Louis Berckmans Hatcher (1867- 
1932), of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hugh Ward, who married Marie Oliver; s. p. 
Nannie Elsie, who married Louis Anderson. 
. John, who died in infancy. 
6. Zemula Walker. 
V. Judith Page, who was born in 1836 and died in 1863; 
she married, in 1855, Richard B. Williams; s. p. 
VI. Armistead Franklin, who was born Sept. 25, 1838; he 
married, in 1868, Isabella Garvin. 
Issue : 
1. Edmund Allen, who married Agnes Walker. 
Issue: 
(1). Walker Page. 
2. Sarah. 
3. Anna Bella. 
VII. Anne Elizabeth, who was born in 1844 and died, unmar- 
ried, in 1930. 


(35). Henry Pendleton, son of John and Sarah (Madison) Pendle- 
ton, was born in King & Queen Co., Dec. 4, 1762, and died in Louisa 
Co., Nov. 18, 1822. He served in the Revolution in the Hanover 
County Militia. In 1799 he qualified as an Ensign in that county. 
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From 1804 to 1806 he was a member of the House of Delegates from 
Louisa Co. He married twice: firstly, Oct. 27, 1785, Alcey Anne Win- 
ston (who was born Aug. 3, 1769, and died Jan. 8, 1813), daughter of 
John and Alice (Bickerton) Winston; and, secondly, April 5, 1815, 
Mrs. Mary (Overton) Burnley, widow of Hardin Burnley (q. v.). 
Issue (by first marriage): 
(37). I. Edmund, who married Unity Yancey Kimbrough. 
II. John Bickerton, who was born Feb. 16, 1788, and died 
June 6, 1840. 
III. Henry, who was born Nov. 25, 1789, and died March 11, 
1801. 
IV. Matilda Winston, who was born Jan. 15, 1792, and died 
July 23, 1840; she married, in 1810, Peter Strachan Bar- 
rett (1785-1850). 
V. Sally Madison, who was born Oct. 6, 1793, and died in 
1827; she married, Dec. 5, 1811, Philip Bickerton Win- 
ston (1786-1853), her cousin. 
VI. Barbara Overton, who was born June 4, 1795, and died 
March 23, 1855; she married William Samuel Phillips. 


(36). VII. Joseph Winston, who married Elizabeth Minor Goodwin 
(1800-1851). 
VIII. Lucy Anne, who was born April 14, 1799, and died in 
1835; she married John Vowles. 

IX. Kitty Robertson, who was born Feb. 1, 1801, and died 
March 19, 1839; she married, Dec. 1, 1823, Dr. Francis 
Johnson, Jr.; s. p. 

X. Martha Todd, who was born April 24, 1803, and died in 
1831; she married Captain James M. Trice. 

XI. Thomas Madison, who was born Nov. 9, 1804, and died 
March 4, 1835; he married Louisa Jackson. 

Issue: 
1. William James. 
2. Elisha Henry, who married 
Issue: 
(1). Charles W. 
(2). Louisa A. 
(3). Elizabeth B. 
(4). Ada E. 
XII. Mary, who was born July 22, 1806, and died Sept. 30, 1806. 
XIII. William James, who was born May 31, 1809, and died 
Jan. 7, 1872; he married, in 1831, Catherine Mary Harris 
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es from (1812-1864), daughter of Frederick and Catherine Snelson 
(Smith) Harris. 
thter o 
5, 1815, Issue: 
v.). 1. David Harris, who was born in 1832 and died in 1859; 
he married, Dec. 5, 1855, Juliana Hunter (1836-1910). 
Issue : 
(1). Charles Pottie, who died in infancy. 
d died (2). John Hunter, who was born Jan. 22, 1858; he 
married, June 23, 1891, Louisa White. 
rch 11, Issue: 
(a). Nancy Lewis, who was born Oct. 13, 1895; ‘ 
d died she married, Aug. 14, 1917, Walter B. Elcock. : 
 Bar- (b). Hilah White, who was born Dec. 25, 1898; 4 
we she married, Nov. 9, 1927, Stuart Moore. . 
ied in (c). Hunter, who was born Nov. 23, 1900; he - 
Win- married, Oct. 16, 1926, Marguerite Scaling. 
died Issue : 
lips. (al). Gay Leake, who was born Jan. 5, 1928. 


ube (b1). Jane Scaling, who was born April 16, - 
1930. 
(d). John White, who was born Feb. 7, 1908. - 


d i 
7 2. Frederick Harry, who was born in 1836 and died, un- 
died married, in 1898. 
sncis 3. Juliana, who was born May 13, 1839, and died May 
12, 1926; she married twice: firstly, March 13, 1860, : 
ii Thomas William Meredith; and, secondly, May 3, » 
” 1870, her cousin, Capt. William Barret Pendleton é 
(q. v.). 
ied 4. Alice Winston, who was born in 1843 and died in 1877; 
she married, in 1860, Waller Overton. 
XIV. Alice Winston, who was born Jan. 7, 1813, and died 
Sept. 14, 1828. 
Issue (by second marriage) : 
I. Frances Samuella, who was born Sept. 7, 1816, and died 
Feb. 6, 1856; she married, in 1838, William W. Tompkins. 
(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Un Francais EN Vircinie. Voyages d’un Francois exilé pour religion 
Avec une Description De La Virginia & Marilan Dans L’Amérique, 
d’apres l’édition originale de 1687, imprimé a la Haye, Avec une intro- 
duction et des notes par Gilbert Chinard, Professor a l'Université 
— hy aan (Volume 7% x 10% inches, with buff back gone and 

ue sides. 


I. The Washington French Institute, (Institut Francais, 700 Jackson 
Place, Washington,) has published the notable volume so beautiful in 
its make up; well illustrated, with the pictures of Rosegill, the famous 
seat of the Wormeleys; a map of Virginia in the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century; the picture of Colonel William Fitzhugh; together 
with a number of Indian pictures after Beverley’s pictures of that period. 
There is also “an interior” of Rosegill, and a fine picture of a dwelling 
near Williamsburg. 

Institut Frangais de Washington has for its Officials, to whom we are 
indebted for the publication of this historical document, General John 
J. Pershing, Honorary President; James Brown Scott, President ; George 
W. Wickersham, Vice-President, and the following Trustees: Messrs. 
Raisnée, Chinard, Delano, Healy, Henning, Hyvernat, Scott, and Wick 
ersham, Mrs. Frazer, and Miss Kite. 

Well have they done in giving to the public, what the Author called, 
“Cette petite Relation.” 


The notes to the volume are very interesting and throw light upon 
the text, that otherwise would not have been clear. There is a good 
index with a “Table des matiéres,” and “Ouvrages Cités’”. Among the 
latter are those of Philip Alexander Bruce, Robert Beverley, William 
Walter Henning, Arthur Hirsch, Hugh Jones, Samuel Smiles, Mary 
Stanard, and Paul Wilstach. There is recognition of help given the 
oo by Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, Wm. G. Stanard, and E. Cook, all of 

ichmond. 


II. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV, had hardly 
been proclaimed, in 1685, when Durand, the French Protestant, began 
to cast about for a place of refuge for the great body so (cheuté), 
driven out from their native land. No one knows to this day, what a 
loss to France and what a gain to the other countries of the world, was 
that absurd action on the part of “Le Grand Monarch”. To Virginia 
came Fontaines, Sacras, Bassetts, Michaux, Fauntleroys, Garretts, Gar- 
netts, Moncures, Tripletts, not to mention others of like quality, includ- 
ing Nicholas Martiau, Ancestor of Washington and Thomas Nelson, Jr.; 
nor the Ancestors of Matthew F. Maury, “The Pathfinder of the Seas,” 
nor of James Monroe who gave “A Doctrine” to the world. 

The Author tells us he was born in the Province of Dauphiné, of the 
noble and ancient family of Durand, the chief of which was René 
Durand who was driven into Switzerland, after his home had been 
given to pillage by the soldiers. 


The seven voyages of Durand of Dauphiné, are related by the traveller 
in great detail. Then there follow chapters— 
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On a Brief Description of America. 

On The Beauty and Fertility of America. 

On The Animals, Domestic Servants, and Savages, (as the In- 
dians were called). 

On The Trees of Virginia. 

On A Visit to the County of Gloucester. 

On A Voyage to the Counties of Peyquetan, Middlesex, Northum- 
berland, Rappahannock, Estafort and Maryland. 


The Travels are addressed to the faithful French gentlemen who have 
escaped from the captivity of Babylon to follow the truth. 

As a final chapter, there is “Proposition pour la Virginie”, being the 
we to locate there the French Huguenots or Refugiés, dated “Londres, 
ai 30, 1687, De la part des propriétaires, (signed), Nic Hayward”. 
This location was in the County of Stafford, extending from the river 
called Cittoquan Creek, and the village now being built, etc., known as 
Brenton, and is described as “extrémement saine, bonne et trés fertile, 
produisante toute sort de graines, etc. * * * vignes et toute sorte de 
bon fruit; et les eaux se trouvent fort excellents”. (extremely healthy, 
good and very fertile, producing all grains, etc., * * * vines, and all 

sorts of good fruits and the water one finds there very excellent.) 

The author describes the life, the climate, the snow and rainfall, the 
sowing and reaping of the crops, the best time to seed and harvest them; 
the character of the soil, the yield of crops, etc. His tribute to the 
glories of Virginia and to Mr. Wormeley and to his plantation, is most 
sincere. The Editor speaks of Colonel William Fitzhugh as having ac- 
quired “le renoun de grand ami des refugiés.” The Editor of Durand’s 
“Relation”, has located the tract of land described as that of Colonel 
William Fitzhugh, which latter included what we know today, as “Ravens- 
worth”, now held by Dr. Bolling Lee, the son of General Wm. H. 
Fitzhugh Lee, and grandson of General Robert E. Lee. 


Durand’s reasons for preferring the Counties of Rappahannock and 
Estafort is;—that all Frenchmen like wine better than beer or cider, 
and that in these two provinces were six times as many vines as he found 
elsewhere. 

He has settled the mooted question about imported brick. “On y fait 
déja quantité de brique, et j’y en ai veu pleusieurs maisons dont les 
murailles er sont toutes, de quelle condition qu’on soit”. 


III. The French traveller gives as the reasons why he prefers Vir- 
ginia to other English Colonies: 


That Carolina is too hot for the growth of wheat. 

That sheep do not thrive there for the same reason, and that 
wool is more necessary than mutton. 

That they lack the Vierginia tobacco. 

The difference on the charges on vessels; Virginia having a fixed 
charge, etc. 

. Because of health—that country is too flat for good waters. 


His preference for Virginia over the Northern Colonies is due: 


1. To Virginia’s having tobacco. 
2. To her wine. 
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3. That in Virginia one does not have to lay in supply of pro- 
visions for the winter. 

4. That in Virginia one’s slaves and servants are able to work all 
winter without losing a day, while in the North they spend three 
or four months doing nothing because of snow and ice. 

He also says if Virginia houses are not very beautiful they 
are at least very comfortable. He refers to the healthy looks 
of the people: “Un teint vif et animé”. 


IV. Near the end of his Travels, the Author writes: 
“Vhorreur et le scandale que m’avoit causé tant de cheutes, que 
j'avois vu étant encore en France, m’oblige de donner cette petite 
Relation au public, et il me semble que si je pouvois contribuer a 
leur établissement dans le plus beau et le meilleur pais que j’ai 
encore, vu, j¢ mourrois apres cela content”. 


V. Although the book is written in Seventeenth Century French, the 
style is simple and clear, and though technical words are used at times, 
the simplicity and directness of the narrative recall the writings of 

foe, or of La Fontaine. 

As one lays the book down, he thinks of the French who came to 
stay; but no less of that great company who, nearly a hundred years 
later, came to help our country, and went away: Lafayette, De Grasse, 
Rochambeau, De Luzon, Chastellux, de Beaurepaire, and their confreres, 
to whom we are so much indebted; as we are to the Institut Frangais 
for the republication of this so valuable and beautiful volume, containing 
the Idyllic pictures of Virginia in the latter part of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 


Oakland, April 26, 1933. 


RosEWELL PAGE. 


AMERICAN COLONISTS IN ENGLISH Recorps. By George Sherwood, 210, 
Strand, W. C. 2, London, England, 1932. 


This is a worthwhile book giving extracts from the Probate and 
Court Records of London, from 1609 to 1755. Profound respect is due 
our few early authentic records. From these extracts we find among 
other important items: 

1621, March 10. The Will of John Rolffe of James Cittie in Va., 
Esq., mentions “two small children of very tender age,” son Thomas, 
daughter Elizabeth, wife Joane, father in law Lieut. William Pyers. 

1622, Sept. 10. The will of Capt. John Willcocks of Ackaamack in 
Virginia names wife Temperance, sisters Katherine and Susana W. and 
his wife’s daughter Graie Burges. 

1626, March 1. Will of Abraham Persey, of Perseys Hundred, Va., 
Esq., names wife Frances, wife’s son Nathaniel West under 21 years 
old, brother John, daughters Elizabeth and Mary. Mary (Persey) Hill, 
the daughter qualified on the estate May 10, 1633, the widow Frances 
being then dead. 

1627, Oct. 12. The will of Sir George Yeardley gives to his wife 
Temperance “This house in James Citty wherein I now dwell,” and 
mentions his children Argoll, Francis and Elizabeth, all under 21, and 
“my lands and houses within the Iland of James Citty.” 

1629, Feb. 13. The will of Thomas Warnett, of James Cittie, mer- 
chant, gives to Mistris Elizabeth Pott “one coife and crosse cloth of 
wrought gold.” 
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1633, Nov. 13. William Parke in his will names sons William and 


Daniel, minors, and wife Sarah. 
1636, Aug. 24. Henry and William Batt witnessed the will of Edward 
bbes 


1636, Dec. 20. William Beard in his will names, “my estate here in 
Virginia,” “my sister” Dorothy Beard, “my wicked wife Margaret” and 
gives ‘tTowards a new church in James City five hundredweight of to- 
bacco”. 

1639, Aug.-Oct. From the depositions of Richard Leigh, aged 65, 
brother of Thomas Lee, it appears that Thomas Lee sailed for Virginia 
in 1634 on “The James”, and that Joane Lee widow of Thomas mar- 
ried John Carter and died in Virginia. 

1646, Sept. 15. The will of Sir John Harvey, Knight, mentions brother 
Sir Symon Harvey of London, daughters Ursilla and Ann. Will pro- 
bated in London July 16, 1650, and stated that testator died “beyond 
the seas”. 

1692, May 24. An answer in chancery case states that Daniel Parke 
of Virginia left his daughter Rebekah £1500 at 18 and mentions his son 
Daniel under 21. 

1693, Dec. 23. An answer in chancery shows that in October, 1691, 
Benjamin Harrison, of Southwark, Surrey, Merchant, was treating for 
the purchase of “Berkeley Plantation in Westover, Virginia”. 

1712/13, Mch. 14. An answer in chancery recites Col. Daniel Parke 
made his will in 1709 leaving estates in Virginia and England, daughters 
Frances Custis (wife of John Custis, Jr.), Lucy Bird (wife of William 
Bird), and Catherine Chester. 

1724. An act of Parliament recites that Maria Taylor daughter of 
Thos. Taylor married 1724 William Byrd and had issue William, Anne, 
and Maria; Anne married Charles Carter; and Maria married Landon 
Carter and had an only child, Maria. 

Geo. C. GREcory. 


Cuartes ParisH, YorK County, Virginia. History and Registers. 
By Landon C. Bell. Published by The Virginia State Library Board, 
Richmond, Virginia. 285 pp. $5.00. 


The publication of a Colonial Parish Register or Vestry Book is 
always an event of interest and importance and Mr. Bell has made 
another valuable contribution to the available knowledge of the Colonial 
period in Virginia in the preparation of this volume. 

Primarily it is a record of births and deaths (births 1648-1789; deaths 
1665-1787) in a parish in the eastern part of York County covering 
practically the whole Colonial period except the first twenty-five or thirty 
years of earliest settlement. No other Parish Register now known to 
be in existence extends back so far. It will therefore be of great value 
to genealogists and to otheres seeking the early beginnings of family 
history. The births and deaths are printed in alphabetical order of 
family names, instead of chronologically, thereby making it of easier 
reference to the student. 

The historical account of the Parish in the all too brief space of 
forty pages evidencing Mr. Bell’s usual careful and accurate work will 
be of far wider interest and appeal. Under chapter headings of “Charles 
Parish”, “The Ministers of Charles Parish” and “The Registers of 
Charles Parish” he has assembled a mass of information about the 
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parish, its ministers and clerks. He gives at interesting length the 
official record as appearing in the Executive Journals of the Council 
of Colonial Virginia of a controversy lasting for several years between 
the minister, the vestry, and the parishioners in which the vestry, accord- 
ing to the custom of the times, shut the doors of the Church against the 
minister. Numerous appeals were made to the Council of the Colony 
who were compelled to order more than one new election of a vestry 
and to take drastic action to enforce the laws. One can only wish 
that in addition to the legal record some fluent diarist had preserved 
the story of the human side of it all to explain what the trouble was, 
and why some of the parishioners wished to force the parson out, 
while others stood valiantly beside him. 

Charles Parish began its existence under the name of New Poquoson 
Parish and doubtless dates from the fitst settlement of that section. It 
was so named from the New Poquoson River which makes in from the 
Chesapeake Bay a few miles south of the York River, and is the 
chief physical feature of its landscape. A very interesting fact con- 
cerning the early parishes is that while many of them originally bore 
Indian names a general desire seemed to arise in the latter half of the 
first century to change their names to English ones. In 1664 for in- 
stance all five parishes in Northumberland and Westmoreland, Wic- 
cocomico, Chickacoan, Nomini, Machodick and Appomattox were offi- 
cially renamed Lee, Fairfield, Cople, Westbury and Washington, and 
Potomac Parish covering the original Stafford County was divided a 
few years later into St. Paul’s and Overwharton. New Poquoson Parish 
as a result of the same movement had before the close of the century 
received the name of Charles Parish. One record of 1680 gives the 
name as New Towson Parish and Mr. Bell leans to the opiniion that 
the parish may have borne that name for a few years, before being 
changed again to Charles, though other students of Parish history are 
of the opinion that New Towson was simply a misreading of difficult 
handwriting and that the Parish was called New Poquoson until the 
name was officially changed to Charles. Illegible handwriting a couple 
of generations later by the medium of the Virginia Gazette, added 
another new name to the galaxy of Virginia Parishes. A gentleman of 
Saint Andrew’s Parish, in Brunswick County, advertised a lost horse and 
the Gazette printed it as Sauleander Parish. 

Mr. Bell’s account of the ministers throws interesting sidelights upon 
men ond conditions. Who was the Mr. Jonathan Davis, who in 1680 
“not being a qualified minister, without leave given assumed to himself 
the liberty of the pulpit which of right belonged to Mr. John Wright 
the minister of the Parish” and forced Mr. Wright to complain to the 
Council? Jonathan Davis seems to have lived in that neighborhood 
for several years as in 1683 he appears to have preached a number 
of times in Christ Church Parish in Middlesex County during a vacancy. 
The phrase “not being a qualified Minister” suggests to the present 
writer that he may have been a Presbyterian Minister. It is of record 
that several ministers of Presbyterian ordination held the charge of 
parishes of the Established Church in Virginia. The Puritan minister 
Francis Doughty who came during the Protectorate held charges in 
Virginia until 1668 or later. James Porter, Minister of Lynnhaven 
Parish 1678-1683, Daniel Richardson in Hungar’s Parish a number of 
years prior to 1676 and Andrew Jackson, Minister of Christ Church 
Parish, Lancaster County from 1685 or thereabouts until 1710, are all 
thought to have been of Presbyterian ordination. Possibly Jonathan 
Davis was another. 
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Theodosius Staige, minister from 1728 to 1747 appeals strongly to 
one’s sympathy. He was conscientiously and very strongly opposed to 
the baptism of illegitimate children and unfortunately for him there 
were numerous children born out of wedlock among the indentured 
women-servants. A new metrical version of the psalms was published 
and directed to be used in divine service and the good parson wanted to 
continue to sing the old songs. He put his foot down hard in both 
cases and it required an order of the Governor and Council to settle 
the matter. Having in recent years had to go through a similar expe- 
rience of losing familiar old hymns by the introduction of a new hymnal 
our sympathies go out to the old parson, but he does seem to have been 


unduly hard on the illegitimate children. 
G. MacLaren Brypon. 


“Nicocas MarTIAU, THE ADVENTUROUS HuGUENOT, THE MitiTary ENn- 
GINEER, AND THE EarLiest AMERICAN ANCESTOR OF GEORGE WASH- 
1ncToN.” By John Baer Stoudt. Norristown, Pa. 1932. Price, $2.50. 


The author of this book has Huguenot blood in his veins and is very 
much elated at the fact that the earliest American ancestor of George 
Washington was a Huguenot. The introduction to the book is written 
by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, who has for many years instructed suc- 
cessive classes of Harvard University students in American history and 
who received two years ago the very great compliment of being elected 
Historian of the United States George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Hart seems to be in agreement with Dr. Stoudt in attributing 
some of George Washington’s great qualities to his French blood, for 
the last few sentences of the introduction are as follows: “He had also 
a personality and a clearness of vision which we associate with the 
French. The closest personal friend that he ever made in his life was 
the Frenchman Lafayette. In a rumination on the best type of edu- 
cation, he records the belief that the French language would be useful. 
His descent from Nicolas Martiau is a vigorous element in his pro- 
nounced inter-racial characteristics.” 

This appears to the present reviewer to be extremely fanciful. His 
opinion is that if there ever was a man fundamentally English in his 
mental and moral characteristics that man was George Washington. It 
is true that he was descended from the Frenchman Nicolas Martiau but 
prion many generations. Martiau was the father of Elizabeth Mar- 
tiau Read, who was the mother of Mildred Read Warner, who was 
the mother of Mildred Warner Washington, the mother of Augustine 
Washington, father of George Washington. Thus Martiau was the 
great-great-grandfather of George Washington. Elizabeth Martiau mar- 
ried Colonel George Read somewhere around 1645 and George Washing- 
ton was born nearly 90 years later. There was ample time for the 
— blood inherited by him to have become so diluted as to be negli- 
gible. 

By way of indicating a eran inheritance by George Washington 
of characteristics from the French ancestor, Dr. Stoudt points out sev- 


eral interesting parallels between the careers of the two men. For in- 
stance, they were both soldiers, they both fought Indians, they both 
manumitted their slaves, they were both rebels, and they both occasionally 
let their tempers get the better of them. But Englishmen as well as 
Frenchmen occasionally do all of those things. His small amount of 
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French blood was not necessary to make Washington act as he did in 
the various crises of his life. 

The fact that one of Washington's ancestors, a distance back, was a 
Frenchman is of no importance as an explanation of the manner of man 
he was, but so far as Martiau is concerned, it adds much to the interest 
of his story that he was one of the progenitors of America’s greatest 
man. 

Without that, however, the story would be of interest. Martiau came 
to Virginia in 1620 as the agent of the Earl of Huntington in the 
management of the Earl's extensive property here and as a suitable 
person to supervise the erection of fortifications in the colony. In 
Virginia, though he did not erect fortifications, he pointed out the places 
where it would be advantageous to erect them, one of these being Old 
Point Comfort, and served as a soldier against the Indians after the 
massacre of 1622, becoming captain of a company. He prospered con- 
siderably, especially after 1630 when he patented a large area of land 
on the York River, including the present site of Yorktown, and immedi- 
ately removed his family thither. 

That section, then called Kiskyack, he represented for several terms 
in the House of Burgesses, as for one term he had represented Elizabeth 
City. He was an associate of William Claiborne in his Kent Island 
ventures. Later he became a member of the Council, and was one of 
the rebellious members who “thrust” Sir John Harvey out of his 
government. When he died in 1657, he was one of the leading men of 
the Colony. 

Nicolas Martiau is the same man who up to the past few years has 
been usually called in our histories Nicolas Martian. In the first Will 
Book of York County is recorded the will of Nicolas Martiau, but this 
first book is only a copy of an earlier one, and it was made by a clerk 
at a time when the name “Martiau” was no longer heard, Captain 
Martiau’s only son having died early, and who mistook the last letter 
in the name as written in the original book for an “n”. There are, 
however, not a few signatures of Nicolas Martiau in existence which 
have now been found, and there can be no doubt as to the form. Even 
before the publication of this book, however, the correct form was 
established by Judge John L. Thomas, of Waco, Texas, one of the 
descendants of Martiau, in an article having the title “Martiau” appear- 
ing in Vol. I of “Tyler’s Quarterly Magazine” (1919-1920). 

One of Martiau’s letters to the Earl of Huntington is reproduced in 
this book as an illustration. Everything about it, especially the hand- 
writing, shows Martiau to have been a man of cultivation. 

The author has gotten together a surprising amount of information 
in reference to Martiau and presents it in a readable manner in a well 
printed and well illustrated book, worthy of an extended sale. 

Only about half of the book, however, has to do directly with Martiau 
and his time, the rest consisting of the genealogies of the Read, the 
Warner, the Lewis, the Nelson, and the Washington families (which, 
though not essential to the subject, still is very useful), and, as the 
last chapter in the book, an account of the Colonial National Monument, 
especially of Yorktown and its monuments, and finally an account of 
the Martiau memorial, dedicated at Yorktown on October 17, 1931. 

Though the whole book is interesting and valuable, the chapter about 
Captain Martiau’s wife Jane is of unusual interest. In it the author 
shows that Jane Martiau was the widow of Lieutenant Edward Barkley 
(Berkeley), who was probably the son of that Sir John Berkeley who 
came to Virginia in 1621 to establish a furnace at Falling Creek and 
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who was killed by the Indians in 1622. He also brings forward strong 
evidence to show that this Jane (maiden name unknown) was one of 
the maids who came over to Virginia in 1620 and 1621 for husbands. 
At the close of this presentation of evidence he says: “Although there 
is no documentary evidence to warrant the unqualified statement that 
Jane Bartley was a ‘dove’, as the maids who volunteered to go to Vir- 
ginia are referred to in Virginian social circles, the circumstances never- 
theless are so cumulative in effect as to leave little doubt. All efforts 
to discover the maiden name of Mrs. Jane Bartley and later the wife of 
Captain Nicolas Martiau have been futile; and it seems that the family 
name of the earliest maternal ancestor in Virginia of George Washing- 
ton must remain unknown. 

This reviewer does not object to the thought that Washington may 
have been descended from one of these young women. They were all 
respectable. Every safeguard was thrown around them. They were not 
by any means compelled to marry. They had a liberty of choice. They 
were not “sold” for so much tobacco, the only thing faintly suggesting a 
sale being the requirement that when one was married her husband 
should repay to the company the cost of her passage to Virginia. They 
were in large measuhe animated by patriotic and religious motives rather 
than romantic and economic ones. They wished to assist in making 
Virginia safe for the English nation and the Protestant religion put in 
jeopardy at that time by Catholic Spain. 

This reviewer does object, however, to the statement that in Virginia 
social circles these maids are referred to as “doves.” He has never heard 
them so designated in his life and has not met anyone here in Virginia 
who has ever heard them so designated before the appearance of this 
book. It is, of course, no insult to them to call them “doves.” The 


point is that the epithet is not a Virginia one. 
H. R. McItwarne. 


Breckenrince, His Lire, AND Writincs. By 
Tames Malcolm Breckenridge, St. Louis, Mo. Published by the author. 


This book is a most valuable compendium of information relative to 
the State of Missouri, and is one that should be of peculiar and valu- 
able interest to the people of that State. There is an article on slavery 
in Missouri in 1860, “a dying institution.” There is a very interesting 
article on the “political affiliations” of the members of the “Missouri 
State Convention of 1861.” The author draws the conclusion that many 
prominent Missourians joined the Confederacy because of the Camp 
Jackson affair. The author regards Camp Jackson as the greatest mili- 
tary blunder of the Civil War. At the time of the Civil War Missouri 
was not strongly in favor of secession; in fact had Lyon never “pulled 
off his Camp Jackson stunt,” Missouri would have been spared all the 
horrors of her border warfare and guerillas from 1861-70. Lyon was 
“practically insane at the outbreak of the Civil War and a most danger- 
ous man to be given power.” 

The most interesting chapter in the book to Virginians is on the 
Breckenridge family. Alexander Breckenridge, we are told, was the 
emigrant ancestor of the Breckenridge and Breckinridge families of 
Virginia and Kentucky. He made an oath at Orange Courthouse on 
May 22, 1740, that he had imported himself and his family from Ireland 
to Philadelphia and from thence into this colony at his own charges, and 
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that “this is the first time of proving his and their rights in order to 
obtain land.” This Alexander Breckenridge was one of the five com- 
missioners to choose a piece of ground and build a meeting house, after- 
wards known as Tinkling Springs Presbyterian Church in Augusta 
County, Virginia; in the cemetery of which church his remains are 
supposed to lie. The Reverend James Waddell, the “Blind Preacher”, 
was among the first pastors of this Church. Robert Breckenridge, his 
son, served as High Sheriff of Augusta County and was a Captain of 
Rangers in the French and Indian War. John Breckenridge, another son, 
was born in Augusta County and saw service in the Revolutionary War 
as an Ensign, he attended William & Mary College (sic), and removed to 
Fayette County, Ky. He became Attorney General of the United States 
in the cabinet of Thomas Jefferson. James Breckenridge, another son, was 
associated with Thomas Jefferson in the founding of the University 
of Virginia. He established a home “Grove Hill,” in Botetourt County, 
Virginia. His grandson, John Cabell Breckenridge, was Vice-President 
of the United States in the Buchanan administration and was Secretary 
of War in the Cabinet of President Jefferson Davis. 

The Breckenridge family have been widely scattered in Virginia. At 
one time or another we find them in Augusta, Albemarle, Orange, 
Botetourt, Wythe, Montgomery, and other counties. 

Those interested in the lineage of this family will nowhere find it so 
accurately and thoroughly traced and discussed as in this book. The 
bibliography consulted in the preparation of the genealogy of this family 
is most instructive, as is also the historical material relating to Missouri 
in the Kansas struggle, and to slavery and Civil War in Missouri and 
to early imprints in that state. 

H. M. §S., Jr. 


HIsTory OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


We wish to express our appreciation to the Hon. Sol Bloom, for the 
first and second volumes of The Literature Series of the History of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Celebration, published by the United 
States Commission for the said Celebration of which Mr. Bloom is 
Director. The volumes contain much valuable information about Wash- 
ington contributed by the well known historian of the Commission, Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart. 

A thorough examination was made of all available books, pamphlets, 
maps and other material relating to the life and times of Washington 
and put together in a way calculated to facilitate the work of students 
as well as to accommodate the casual reader. In addition to Dr. Hart 
the Commission was assisted in its investigation by Dr. John C. Fitz- 
patrick, David M. Matterson, Walton C. John, Senior Specialist, U. S. 
Office of Education; Alma H. Preinkert, Assistant Registrar, University 
of Maryland, and many others. 

The George Washington Atlas, edited by Lawrence Martin, Chief, 
Division of Maps, Library of Congress, is of great value and shows 50 
maps and plats, some made by Washington and others showing at a 
glance his travels, and a wealth of information that is most interesting 
to every American. 

These volumes are complete to the smallest detail and are beautifully 
and profusely illustrated. 

It is impossible in a short sketch to tell or even list the vast amount of 
information given of Washington in these wonderful volumes. 

R. A. Je 
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Mr. Reginald M. Glencross 


176 WORPLE ROAD, WIMBLEDON, 
LONDON S. W. 20, ENG. 


Undertakes Pedigree Work and all kinds of 
Record Searching. 


In order to qualify himself for this profession Mr. Glencross 
studied History at Trinity College, Cambridge, from 1896-9 to 1899, 
when he took Honours in the Historical Tripos and his B. A. degree. 
For three years, 1900-3, he was an Assistant Secretary at the Office of 
Arms, Dublin Castle, where he had experience in the practical side of 
historical research. In 1905 he passed the Law Tripos at Cambridge 
and took his LL. B., and subsequently satisfied the Examiner in Palae- 
ol and Diplomatic at the London School of Economics, being one 
of the four who did so. 


CHARGES MODERATE 


Intending Clients should send full particulars of what they already 
know and a draft for a round sum at their own discretion. Mr. Glen- 
cross will report as soon as any thing relevant is found or, failing that, 
the money is exhausted. Any balance remaining in hand will be returned. 


If you have found your Emigrant Ancestor 
why be content to stop there? 


British Record Society, Ltd. 


120 CHANCERY LANE, W. C. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


P. C. C. WILLS, 1657-1660. 


The volume for the period 1653-6 is now completed and the Council 
is now proceeding with the next volume, covering the remaining years 
of the period of General Jurisdiction. This work will be much delayed 
unless sufficient funds are available to meet the cost of the clerical 
assistance necessary in checking with the Act Books, arranging in lexi- 
cographical order, etc. All who desire the expedition of this important 
part of the society’s work are asked to send special Donations for this 
purpose to the Honorary Treasurer. 
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We Move Libraries and Valuables 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Work- 
men skilled in packing and handling books, pictures 
and other valuables. Moderate prices. 


Two Fire-Proof Constructed Warehouses 


Private rooms if desired. Specially heated rooms 
for art pieces. Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs 
Anywhere East of the Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1224 West Broad Street 


Richmond, Virginia 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 


HISTORY OF RICHMOND 


By John P. Little 


Foreword by James H. Whitty. 
Illustrated in wood blocks by 
Norma E. Dietz. Indexed by 
George Scheer. Edition limited 
to 695 numbered copies. Price $5. 


Tue Dietz Press, Richmond, Va. 


THE Cook COLLECTION of 
HIstToricaAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
Largest in the world of old Virginia and 
Southern accumulated over a long pe- 
riod of years. Advise your requirements. 
H. P. Cook, Photographer 
15 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


75% DISCOUNT OFF SCOTTS 
many fine old British Colonies, 
Europe, etc., mostly nineteenth cen- 
tury stamps. HUBERT CODWISE, 
Garland Street, Lynn, Mass. 


F. W. SYDNOR 


Genealogist 


3320 NortH AVENUE, RICHMOND, VA. 


COATS OF ARMS copied $10.00. If 
research is necessary, cost on request. 
Miss ELIZABETH J. Morton, 220 W. 
Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Mrs. ARMISTEAD PORTER, 
2209-A PARK AvE., RICHMOND, VA. 
Historical— Genealogical Research: 
Heraldry. 


Va. Revolutionary Research 
ANNE WALLER REDDY 
Author: List from Unindexed Manu- 
scripts, 1,000’s names holding military 

and non-military services. 
Address: 1005 E, MARSHALL ST. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Specialists in the Publication of 
Historical and Genealogical 
Books 


OLD DOMINION PRESS 


INCORPORATED 
1205 E. Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
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